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**As goes Maine so goes the Union” is not just 
now a popular motto with the Democratic party. 
A Republican majority of 15,600 is ominous. 
This is a large country, and the vane in Maine 
does not necessarily show which way the wind 
blows in Indiana and Ohio; but this much is 
certain, that the Republicans of New England 
do not propose to transfer the National Admin- 
istration to the Democratic party merely because, 
all the world over, trade is dull and times are 
hard. 


The only new developments in the political 
campaign are, first, Gov. Tilden’s promise of an 
explanation of the income returns which have 
created so much talk, and, secondly, the success 
of the New York Democrats in finding a candi- 
date for the Governorship. Hon. Lucius P, 
Robinson, the nominee, is a man of fully as 
much character as ex-Gov. Seymour, and there 
can be no doubt that in the essentials of states- 
manship he is Mr. Seymour’s superior ; he has 
never, however, been a party ‘‘ standard-bearer” 
or a *‘ wheel-horse,” and at least twice he has 
been a Republican candidate for office: his 
nomination, therefore, has not elicited from the 
faithful anything like the rejoicing with which 
the announcement of Seymour’s nomination was 
greeted. 


No stronger argument exists on the Demo- 
cratic side of the present contest than that 
which bases itself on the absolute necessity of a 
complete revolution in order to effect the re- 
forms which all honest men desire. The oppo- 
nents of Republicanism, as such, say that only 
a Democratic executive can make such sweeping 
changes as are, under the circumstances, indis- 
pensable. There is no denying that if General 
Hayes turns out to be the kind of man we hope 
for he has before him a fight which will tax his 
powers of endurance far more than did any of 
the actions wherein he proved himself a soldier 


during the war. That it would be far more 
difficult for him to shake off the disreputable 
part of the Republican party than it would be 
for Mr. Tilden, there is, we think, no doubt. 
At best his progress must be slow, hampered as 
he will be by all the men who deal in office, and 
make a trade—we do not say a profession—of 
politics, and receiving but little appreciable en- 
couragement from the great body of the party 
on whose moral support he now rests lis hopes. 


Every one who knows anything about the in- 
side of official life knows that there is a trust- 
worthy substratum of officers which remains 
substantially the same from one administration 
to another. Here the work of the government 
is mainly done. Outside of this class are the 
changeable elements which delight the political 
heart, and furnish materials for rings and 
scandals of various degrees. Probably this last 
class is numerically smaller than most of us 
suppose, but it is numerous enough to have 
caused a deal of trouble since that staunch 
Democrat, Andrew Jackson, made its existence 
possible. It is this class that must be the sub- 
ject of whatever reformatory measures the 
incoming President undertakes. He will as- 
suredly depose some of the present incumbents, 
and we have every reason to be anxious as to 
the quality of the material which is destined to 
fill the vacancies. If it is selected from the 
rank and file of the Democratic party, as no 
doubt it would be in the case of Mr. Tilden’s 
election, is it likely that the full sunshine of 
temperance, sobriety and faithfulness will at 
once irradiate the departments? On the other 
hand, will General Hayes’s selections be better 
or worse? We leave doubtful voters to consider 
the question on its merits. 


An evil state of things appears to exist in 
Charleston, 8. C., resulting, naturally enough 
perhaps, from the political intolerance of former 
days and the corruption and misrule of the 
present. It seems that a considerable body of 
negroes, disgusted with the reign of carpet- 
baggers and their tools, went over to the Demo- 
crats, or at least were understood to have pledged 
their votes to support conservative candidates. 
This did not meet the views of the Republican 
negroes, and riots ensued, resulting in the 
wounding of several persons, white and black — 
some of them being police officials who were es- 
corting a party of Democratic negroes. All this 
is very dishearteaing, but what else can be ex- 
pected in a city where a few years ago the intro- 
duction of a new political element was simply 
out of the question? Pernicious customs in 
such matters cannot be corrected by a few years 
of such rule as has existed thereabout since the 
war. For the old-time intolerance we of the 
North can hardly be held accountable. For 
that of to-day we are largely to blame. 


The triumph of the United States in the great 
Centennial Long Range Rifle Match was com- 
plete, and considerably greater than Americans 
had dared to hope, while the victory has some 





features which are likely to turn the American 





head for some time to come. Foremost among 
these is the fact that the victors are from a 
section of country which has never been cred- 
ited, by common report, with containing any 
marksmen at all; it will not be easy to imagine 
the surprise of the crack shots of the South and 
West—who, when the Creedmoor range was first 
opened. declined in silent scorn the invitations 
and inducements offered them—at learning 
that the best shooting in the world’s match was 
done by citizens of the most populous State in 
the Union—a State which is in the West and 
South supposed to be too thickly settled to con- 
tain any shooting ground which is not artificial. 
lf the information should stimulate the aston- 
ished marksmen to the act of coming to Creed- 
moor to teach the victors a thing or two, the 
latter will not be likely to express any sorrow. 


The dry-goods auctions held during the past 
week have further demonstrated that bottom 
has been touched both as to prices and to accu- 
mulations of dry goods in the United States, 
It is to be hoped that a similar series of sales 
may take place in other branches of business. 
The book fair of this week will serve this pur- 
pose in one important branch of industry; prices 
in the boot and shoe business have for some time 
been largely determined by the results of auc- 
tion sales; if, now, the various branches of the 
iron and hardware trade were to follow the ex- 
ample so bravely set, a great deal more might 
be done toward restoring confidence. Low 
prices, if only low prices can be obtained, are to 
be regretted, but they should be endured for 
the sake of determining the actual standard of 
value, without which every one has for three 
years been compelled to be suspicious. Auction 
sales of real estate and building material, even 
at loss, would afford immense relief to many an 
embarrassed holder, and do more than anything 
else to lift these branches of trade from the 
utter stagnation into which, from good cause, 
they have fallen. 


The Turkish victory before Alexinatz proves 
less decisive than it was represented. The Ser- 
vians still hold the town; no material Turkish 
advance has been made. Russian sympathy and 
support are openly though not officially given to 
Servia. The smoke of smouldering war in Rus- 
sia may any day break out into an open flame. 
The English government adheres to its policy of 
preserving the status quo of the Turkish wolf 
and the Christian lamb. Lord Derby officially 
declares to a deputation of citizens that he ‘‘has 
nothing to regret in what the English govern- 
ment has done,” that its course has prevented a 
religious conflict, and that any attempt at parti- 
tion, i.¢., at the emancipation of the Christian 
provinces, would be a signal for a general Euro- 
pean war. Butt he does not explain how a gen- 
eral war would be any worse than a general 
massacre. The conditions which Turkey an- 
nounces as the basis of peace are such as the 
Treaty Powers cannot consent to, for by these 
terms Servia would be reduced from a semi- 
independent principality to a mere Turkish dis- 
trict garrisoned by Turkish troops. The most 
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satisfactory report from the seat of war is that 
of a ten day’s armistice. 








A SIMPLE SOLVENT. 


—— Sunday question, as it presents itself in 
our homes, in our churches and in our private 
and social life, is not to be settled by any rules or 
lines, nor even by any abstract principles. It is 
rather to be settled by a spirit—the spirit of 
Christian liberty and of Christian charity. Nome 
persons are educated to very rigorous ideas of 
Sunday observance. They think there must not be 
asmile on that day; that there must be no noise; 
that one must not write a letter, nor read a 
book, unless it is a sermon or a tract, or some- 
thing of that sort. And other people are edu- 
cated to think very differently, to believe in a 
freedom of choice and of action, of a right to 
walk, or ride, or sing, and to live joyously, and 
to enter on the ordinary topics of conversation, 
and to read any healthful literature. 

There have always been two ways of regarding 
Sunday; they existed in the time of Christ; in 
Luther’s time; in the time of the early Puritans; 
and they exist in our own time. And out of 
these two ways of regarding the Lord’s Day 
there spring numberless questions and contro- 
versies; these last sometimes very bitter. In 
them men are far more anxious to keep the Sab- 
bath than to keep their temper; they are more 
solicitous for the day than for the spirit of love 
which the day was meant to cultivate. 

The New Testament lays down the principle 
by which all such questions may be determined, 
or rather the spirit in which they are to be dis- 
solved and dissipated. Paul sets it forth very 
clearly in the 14th chapter of Romans: ‘‘ Him that 
is weak in the faith receive ye; but not to doubt- 
ful disputations. One man esteemeth 
one day above another; another esteemeth every 
day alike. Let every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind. He that regardeth a day re- 
gardeth it unto the Lord; and he that regardeth 
not the day, to the Lord he doth not regard it.” 

He who is under the influence of a sincere 
and conscientious desire to do right, but who 
has a mistaken or perverted idea of what is 
right, is not to be cast out of our Christian fel- 
lowship on that account. We are to receive 
him, but not to doubtful disputations. We are 
not to go at him to set him right by debate, or 
to mourn over him as a bigot or as an apostate. 
We are to trust to gradual and genial influences 
to set him right. On the one hand we are not 
to criticise and say, ‘‘ He is a very goed man, 
but terribly lax about Sunday ;” nor on the 
other to condemn, saying, ‘* What a bigot he is 
about keeping Sunday.” ‘* Let not him that 
eateth despise him that eateth not; and let 
not him which eateth not judge him that eat- 
eth.” The spirit that despises the so-called 
narrow-minded and the spirit that condemns 
the so-called liberal and lax are both alike un- 
christian. He who is brought under the influ- 
ence of love and who is in real and hearty 
personal relations of faith to the Lord Jesus 
Christ is Christ’s ; and the method in which he 
carries out that spirit of love and faith in all 
matters of eating and drinking, and rites and 
ceremonies, and days and observances, is a mat- 
ter for his own determination ; for it he is ap- 
swerable only to his own Master. Christianity 
will have nothing of that despotism of the 
moral sense, one over another, of which the 
churches have not a little. 

It is true that there are certain principles 
which should determine the methods of Sab- 
bath observance ; but these principles each dis- 
ciple must interpret and apply for himself. 

It has often been a matter of wonder to us 
that more of the current sayings of Christ were 
not preserved outside the Bible. There are, in 
tradition, three or four passages that bear the 
marks of genuineness ; one of them is on this 





point. Christ was walking, it is said, with his 
disciples, and seeing a man on the Sabbath day 
working in a field, he said to him, ‘‘If thou 
knowest what thou doest, blessed art thou ; but 
if thou knowest not, accursed.” That is, ‘‘If 
you are so intelligent and enlightened as to know 
that days are nothing, that you are free in 
Christ, or in God, and you are pursuing this 
course on a perfectly clear moral basis, blessed 
are you; but if you think that the Sabbath is 
still to be kept after the Jewish manner, and 
you are breaking it, then accursed.” 

No man may take another’s conscience for his 
law, nor make his conscience a law for another. 
This simple truth would solve nine-tenths of the 
disputes which arise about Sunday observance 
in Christian communities. 








The business of materializing spirits has re- 
ceived another damaging blow, and it is assuring 
to know that the injury has been inflicted at 
Rochester, at which place the ‘‘ spirit-rappings” 
delusion had its origin. The person who makes 
the exposures is C. L. Jennings, who has for a 
long time been mystifying the people of Roch- 
ester by apparent presentations of the spirits of 
by-gone worthies. The prime cause of Mr. 
Jennings’s disclosures seems to have been a 
newspaper reporter, who discovered all of the 
operator’s tricks of trade ; thereupon Jennings 
published in the Rochester ‘* Democrat and 
Chronicle” (of the 12th inst.) a full statement of 
his mode of operating. The conclusion of the 
whole matter may be announced in Jennings’s 
own words; he said be had no politics, but 
that ‘if there is one thing in existence more 
corrupt than polities, it is Spiritualism.” A 
closet full of masks, false whiskers, wigs, and 
other means of disguise which Jennings left be- 
hind him adds force to this statement. The whole 
statement, as printed, is extremely interesting, 
and not without logical as well as practical ar- 
guments against a belief which, instead of hav- 
ing anything spiritual about it, is grossly mate- 
nialistic. Credulous persons with active imagi- 
nations would do well to read the entire story. 








OUR READING. 
EF Resig week we had occasion to travel all day 
in the cars. We took the opportunity to 
fulfill a long-delayed purpose and give a day’s 
study to a popular school of American literature. 
We bought at the news-stand five American 
story papers. Excepting Bonner’s ‘* Ledger,” 
which has qualities that make it exceptional, 
these papers were all of one family. The like- 
ness was perfect. A description of one may 
suffice for all. If our readers endure with im- 
patience that description, let them imagine the 
penance we endured in a day’s study ot the lot. 
We selected for study the paper which our 
news agent said was the best. It contained 
eight serial stories, six short stories, nine poems, 
and two or three columns of items. It was 
described in its title as ‘‘ a lively, interesting, 
and instructive Weekly.” There may have been 
some instruction in the auswers to correspond- 
ents; but it would take a powerful literary acid 
to detect anything else instructive im its pages. 
We believe we read it all through—except the 
poems, which were too much for us. The per- 
usal of one discouraged further attempt. Let 
us give the reader a suggestion of these stories. 
‘*The Crimson Clue, or Alton Ratcliffe’s Re- 
venge.” Masked burglars; a death struggle; 
murder; police; flight of the burglars; bloody 
handkerchief dropped in the flight; ‘*is it a 
clue”? 
** Cordia’s Lovers, or Going to Meet her Fate.” 
A drive iv Italy; dark woods; masked banditti; 
your money or your life; ‘* silver-voiced bandit,” 
‘‘with the combined grace of a Claude Duval 
and a prince of the realm; Cordia’s abduction; 





curtain falls on the fair prisoner in a resplen- 
dent Arabian Nights’ cave, waiting for the next 
number to release her. 

*“*Two of a Name, or the Haunted House of 
Harlem.” Sudden death; mysterious physician; 
dark confederacy; haunted house; flight of inm- 
prisoned girl; forged letters; imprisonment of 
another girl. 

‘* Mark Graham: The Boy Wanderers of the 
Desert.” Hiding-place of the water thieves; 
imprisonment of the boys; attempted murder; 
fire; flight of the boys; pursuit; awful catas- 
trophe. 

This awful catastrophe we transfer to our col- 
umns. The italics are the author’s; so is the 
grammar. The boys are fleeing through the 
fog in a rowboat, pursued by Captain Denver, 
the river pirate, when— 

‘‘Oh God! what acry that gallant lad uttered 
when he sprang upon his feet in the boat! The 
tug had a scow in tow which the mist had con- 
cealed. In an instant it was upon them like a 
shapeless giant. Their boat was struck at the 
prow, borne down, and then—sucked under the 
bottom of the huge craft, and the boys being drawn 
with it! 

‘*Even Captain Denver dropped his pistol, ap- 


palled by this sudden and awful catastrophe. 
‘(TO BE CONTINUED IN OUR NEXT.]” 


Any one of these stories may serve as a sam- 
ple for all the rest. They are all woven of the 
same threads. ‘here is always an ogre—mys- 
terious masked burglar, or masked bandit, or 
river pirate, or hateful lord, or red Indian—and 
always a virtuous prisoner—generally maiden 
fair—and always an heroic deliverer, and some- 
thing dreadful is always going to happen, and 
expectation is kept on tiptoe till next week to 
see what the catastrophe is. And this is all— 
absolutely all. There is not even a poor at- 
tempt at character-drawing, or scenic-painting, 
or philosophical teaching, or true hunior. There 
is neither intellectual nor esthetic art. There 
is not even originality of invention. 

We do not wish to paint the devil blacker 
than he is. These stories are not profane, nor 
vulgar, nor licentious. They even have gener- 
ally, if not always, a good moral—that is, the 
beanstalk always grows for Jack; he always 
escapes, after manifold adventures; and the 
ogre is always killed at the last. St. George 
always gets his bride and slays the dragon. 

But if sensationalism is vice they are thor- 
oughly vicious. If falsehood is vice they are 
thoroughly vicious. They never by any accident 
portray life and character as it really is. They 
substitute dreaming for action, skimming for 
reading, excitement for thought. What alcohol 
is to the body this literature is to the mind. It 
vitiates the taste and destroys the digestion; a 
single reading intoxicates; habitual reading dis- 
sipates. The mind that feeds on this mush is 
incapable of either masticating or digesting 
meat. It grows flabby and lazy. It can appre- 
ciate neither the reality nor the true romance of 
life, and is alike unfitted to do real work or to 
dare real danger. The pupil ir this school de- 
mands sensational preaching from the pulpit 
and sensational editing in the press. Some- 
times he wearies of the milder sensationalism of 
fiction, and becomes an actor in real tragedy, a 
boy murderer or a train wrecker. 

Who are reading these newspapers? Over a 
million and a half of readers. One of these 
papers advertises a circulation of 350,000. We 
are within bounds if we estimate their combined 
circulation at three-quarters of a milion. Ad- 
vertisers allow four readers to every number of 
a newspaper. We reduce this estimate one-half. 
It is certuin that, at the lowest estimate, be- 
tween a million and a half and two millions of 
Americans are devouring this literaturé! It is 
their chief literary food. George Eliot popular! 
Why she has not one reader to ten who feed on 
pap which is furnished by the unknown authors 
of our popular story papers. To one reader of 
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‘*¢ Daniel Deronda” there are ten of ‘* The Crim- 
son Trail” and ‘* Rattlesnake Ned.” 

What parents should do to guard their chil- 
dren against drunken reading, what Christians 
van do to guard the community against it, we 
have not room here to discuss. We have accom- 
plished our purpose if we have aroused our 
readers to the reality and the magnitude of 
the evil, and have stimulated them to study 
how, in their several communities, to cure and 
to counteract it. 





arr 
SPECULATION VS. INVESTMENT. 

HE enormous shrinkage, since the panic, in 

the value of the stock of most financial 
and industrial corporations, and particularly in 
railway stocks within sixty days, has caused an 
amount of suffering of which even imaginative 
persons have but little conception. Aside from 
the few rich men who have lost heavily, yet who 
have their investments so distributed that no 
single failure or even general depreciation can 
bring them to suffering, the majority of stock- 
holders in railways and most ether corporations 
are persons of limited means, and many of these 
same persons have al] their money invested in 
the class of securities alluded to. No blame, 
scarcely any punishment, can be too great 
for the well-informed and forewarned officials 
who allow the public to suffer by their own 
greed or mismanagement, but even after all de- 
served condemnation is inflicted upon these men 
the full weight of blame is not apportioned—a 
great deal of it should rest on the shoulders of 
the investors themselves. For of the lesser 
holders of railway and manufacturer’s stocks, 
only a small minority made their purchases with 
the sole idea of investment: they bought, in- 
stead, from speculative motives. To be a specu- 
lator it is not necessary to go into Wall Street, 
and keep a close eye on stock indicators ; who- 
ever purchases anything in the value of which 
there is a possibility of fluctuation, and about 
the quantity, regularity and security of the in- 
come of which there can be any doubt, is lit- 
erally a speculator. There is no disgrace in the 
title—or in the business itself when honestly 
conducted—for the most righteous merchant is 
in most senses a speculator; but between this 
manner of using money and simple investment 
there is a wide difference which should be un- 
derstood by holders of small surpluses, or of 
funds from which must come the sustenance of 
a lifetime. When such moneys are put into 
miscellaneous stocks, it is with the hope that 
the stocks themselves will increase in value, or 
will pay dividends amounting to more than 
legal interest on the moneys thus applied. <A 
possible variation in value, even for the better, 
of itself implies a degree of uncertainty which, 
though not enough to frighten capitalists, 
should effectually deter small investors from 
risking their savings. ‘* The better the interest, 
the greater the risk” is a saying which business 
men have come to regard as a truism, and per- 
sons without business training would do well to 
be guided by it. 

The experience of older countries, where 
business enterprises are seldom impeded by that 
lack of capital which is one of the unavoidable 
conditions of newer lands, and where business 
is certainly better and more carefully managed 
than it is here, teaches that the safest use to 
which unemployed money can be devoted is the 
purchase of government securities. The money 
of the English widow and orphan and the sav- 
ings of the industrious people who are not in 
trade are invested in the government consols 
which, though paying only three per cent inter- 
est, never fail in payment. In France, at least 
one in ten of the entire populace are holders of 
the government debt, and on this, no matter 
by whom it was contracted—monarchy, repub- 
lic or empire—the interest is regularly paid by 





whatever party may be in power, even if it hap- 
pens to be the Commune. The same class of 
security is always available in the United States, 
and the income thereof is better than either 
Englishmen or Frenchmen enjoy. Five per 
cent or four per cent per year is not as accepta- 
ble as the dividends several times greater which 
corporations occasionally pay, but it can always 
be depended upon, come what may of financial 
disaster in business circles ; and the certainty of 
a little is far more comforting than the possi- 
bility of much. 





The heroism of the late J. R. Iaywood, 
sashier of the Northfield Bank, in Minnesota, 
richly deserves the poetic tribute which Mr. 
Lathrop has made haste to pay to it. If the 
bravery of the battle-field deserves the eternal 
mention it has obtained in song and story, 
many times more honor is due the faithful cus- 
todian of mere property who, without the 
stimulus of warlike enthusiasm, without the as- 
suring soldier’s touch of the elbow, without 
means of defense and without hope, lived and 
died in successful defense of his charge and his 
own honor. Very rightly does the poet show 
the cause of the frequent failure of human 
lives : 

** Not oftenest on war's glorious field 
Or in the gaze of favoring men 
Does duty call, but when the shield 
Of secrecy protects, or when 
Our dearest hopes to her must yield ;” 
and he rises far above the mere panegyrist when 
he thus apostrophizes the inspiration of the vic- 
tim whose victory was eternal : 
“O simple faith and loyalty! 
If each true heart like this were strong, 
The nation’s ancient majesty 
Would rise again with joyous song, 
Her beauty shine o’er every sea!” 





NOTES. 

—We begin with this number the publication 
of a series of papers on the Sunday-school lessons 
of the International course. These papers are 
not prepared for any particular grade of teachers, 
nor are they intended to supply the place of com- 
mentaries or other similar Sunday-school helps ; 
but they are written in the confidence that every 
teacher—and none more than those of the primary 
classes—needs to know much more than they 
teach, and that a bird’s-eye view of the theme of 
the lesson is quite as important as a more minute 
examination of its points in detail, though no 
substitute therefor. We are also able to announce 
that articles are positively promised, on the fol- 
lowing themes cognate to the lessons, by the 
following writers: *‘ The Character of Stephen”— 
Mrs. H. B. Stowe ; ‘‘Spurious Conversion” (Simon 
Magus)—Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D.; ‘‘Genuine 
Conversion” (St. Paul)—Rev. Howard Crosby, 
D.D.; ‘*The Primitive Church” (Acts xi., 19-30)— 
Rev. Edward Eggleston, D.D. 


—There are certain back numbers of the Chris- 
tian Union which we need to cdimplete files, 
namely January 5 and 26, February 9 and 2, 
March 8. Our readers will confer a favor by for- 
warding to this office any of these numbers which 
they can spare. We wish also to ascertain if any 
of the earlier volumes of the paper can be ob- 
tained in whole or in part. Of Volume II. we 
would like to obtain, if possible, numbers, 22, 24, 
25; of Volume V., numbers 14, 16, 17, 22, 23, 24, 25; 
of Volume VIII., numbers 8 and 11. 


—Mr. Beecher will lecture as follows : Tuesday, 
Sept. 19, St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; Thursday, Sept. 21, 
Montreal, Canada; Friday, the 22d, Ottawa; 
Monday, the 25th, Toronto ; Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the 26th and 27th, London; Thursday, the 
28th, Buffalo—thence to Brooklyn in time for the 
Friday evening prayer-meeting in his church. 


—Our readers are again reminded that the un- 
equaled collection of paintings known as the 
Loan Collection is still open daily (Sundays ex- 
cepted) at the Academy of Design, Fourth Ave- 
nue, corner Twenty-third Street, and at the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, Fourteenth Street, between 
Sixth and Seventh Avenues. The city is full of 
strangers on their way to or from the Centennial, 
and this exhibition affords an opportunity for see- 
ing fine paintings which should not be lost even 





by those who are weary with too much sight- 
seeing. 

—In commenting on Mr. Adams’s nomination 
in Massachusetts the ‘‘ Nation” advises Repub- 
licans to vote for him on the principle that: 
“If Satan were to approach us and offer us a 
copy of the Bible on condition that we should 
read a chapter every day, we should close with 
him at once.” That is all very well as an illustra- 
tion, and the political advice contained in the 
context is eminently sound. We wish, however, 
that our contemporary could be persuaded to read 
his daily chapter without waiting to be furnished 
with a Bible from the source specified. Could 
such a desirable end be so cheaply attained, the 
Bible Society would, no doubt, gladly consent for 
the nonce to substitute itself for the fallen arch- 
angel in the character of donor. 


—We have received from the American Tract 
Society a circular, of which the following is the 
substance : 

The Executive Committee of the American Tract Society 
has been engaged for a few years past in clearing off g heavy 
debt and in testing the economy and efficiency of a new and 
simple mode of operation. The first object has been accom- 
plished, and the plan of operation has also stood the test of 
time and practice. During these years of proving the Com- 
mittee has been somewhat reluctant to urge upon its friends 
the needs of the Society. The success of the efforts of the 
Committee (in the face of small contributions and other diffi- 
culties) has, however, been so marked that no hesitation is 
now felt in asking the churches to take their regular collec- 
tions for this Society. This result has been reached by the 
practice of an eulightened economy which the Society's 
present mode of operation renders possible. Church collec- 
tions are especially desirable just now, and we appeal to our 
friends to send in their donations as promptly and as liberally 
as possible. We find ourselves straitened for money to sup- 
ply tbe increasing demand upon us for tracts and other pub- 
lications. We distribute as extensively as the state of our 
treasury permits, but we cannot go far beyond the liberality 
of our friends. Funds should be sent, by draft or money- 
order, to the order of the Treasurer of the American Tract 
Society, Box 211, Boston, Mass. 

—The Rev. George B. Bacon, pastor of the Val- 
ley Church, Orange, N. J., died on Friday. His 
health has been failing almost from the com- 
mencement of his ministry, but his intense mental 
activity and his zeal in the service to which he 
had devoted his life urged him to labors for which 
his strength was wholly inadequate. Mr. Bacon 
was the son of the Rey. Leonard Bacon, D.D., of 
New Haven. He was born in 1836, entered Yale 
in 1852, but was unable, on account of ill-health, 
to complete the full course of study. Foreign 
travel, including visits to China, Japan and Siam, 
partially restored his health, and on his return he 
entered the ministry and took charge of the Val- 
ley Chureh in 1861. Such strength as he had he 
gave unhesitatingly to his church and to whatever 
he regarded as arighteous cause. To the maga- 
zines and the other current publications of the 
day he was a frequent contributor, and published 
many papers which made more than a passing 
impression on the reading public. None will miss 
him so much, outside of his immediate family, as 
the community in which be has lived and worked, 
but a wide circle of acquaintances, especially in 
New England, will sincerely mourn his early 
death. 


—Henry A. Wise was a name prominent among 
those of typical Virginians of the aggressive class 
twenty years ago, and indeed up to the beginning 
of the Rebellion. Since that time the country at 
large has heard it but infrequently, and the an- 
nouncement of his death at Richmond on Tues- 
day last only recalled the half-forgotten days 
when he was foremost among the Southern par- 
tisans in the abolition struggle. He was born in 
1806 at Accomac Court House, where, some thirty 
years later, he began to practice law, his previous 
practice having been in other States. He soon 
acquired fame as a jury lawyer, but shortly went 
into polities; fought Richard Coke, an opponent 
and nullifier, in 1833; was elected to Congress the 
same year ; was sent later as U. 8. Minister to Rio 
de Janeiro, and returned to enter the political 
field again, and be elected Governor of Virginia. 
The John Brown raid occurred during his ad- 
ministration, and the execution of the brave, 
fanatical Northerner was one of the last official 
acts which he approved. He entered the Confed- 
erate service as a Brigadier, but did not distin- 
guish himself, owing perhaps to incapacity to 
endure hardship. Since the war he has avoided 
polities, engaging in the practice of his profession 
until a few weeks before bis death. He was a 
strictly honest and upright man, but belonged to 
a class which has always seemed to Northerners 
to constitute a very dangerous element in South- 
ern society. Happily it is far smaller than it used 
to be, and we may hope that present conditions 
will not tend to its perpetuation. 
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MR. HARDCAP’S TROUBLE. 
My Dear Christian Union: 
R. Hardeap is in trouble. 
h how to help him out. 


Mr. Hardeap is a conservative 
conservative 


I do not know 





constitutionally 
a conservative in all things. He 
is conservative in his theology, and conservative 
in his polities, and conservative in his habits. He 
opposes all innovations. He voted against the 
new pulpit two years ago, when everybody else 
said, Let the parson have a platform if he wants 
one; and he voted against macadamizing the road 
to the depot last spring, for he said the road his 
father traveled on was good enough for him, and 
if it wasn’t good enough for the city folks and 
their fine turn-outs, they could stay in the city. 
He ‘* warn’t go to pay no money to make a Cen- 
tral Park for ’em up here.” Of course he is con- 
servative on the woman question. He believes in 
all Scripture; but I think if one were to ask him, 
What is the chief commandment? he would reply, 
Let the women keep silence in the churches. ‘*In 
fact,” said he to me the other day, in a lowered, 
strictly confidential tone, ‘‘I wouldn’t mind if 
they kept considerable more silence to hum, Mr. 
Laicus.” 





As to a woman’s voting, or knowing 
anything about politics, or even reading the daily 
papers, Mr. Hardeap is utterly and indignantly 
opposed to everything of the kind. ‘‘ The first 
thing you know,” says he, ‘‘if you don’t put a 
stop to this thing pretty soon, they’ll be wearin’ 
pantaloons, smokin’ cigars, and a chewin’ tobac- 
cer.” Chewing tobacco Mr. Hardeap considers 
as a sacred prerogative of the male sex; and it is 
one which he exercises to a very considerable ex- 
tent. 

great concern. The pastor’s text was, ‘‘ Blessed 
is he that considereth the poor;” and he told us 
what in New York State we had been doing in 
consideration of the poor, and what some ladies 
were doing now. 

He said that we inherited our poor law system 
from Great Britain; that, until recently, we had 
improved very little on it, that each county and 
town was left to take care of its poor in its own 
way, that in many places the care of them was 
farmed out to the lowest bidder, that the chronic 
insane were left in the same quarters with the sane, 
and the children to learn vice and laziness from 
their elders. He then gave a brief history of what 
had been done for their amelioration; he said that 
afew years ago a State Board of Charities was 
appointed, composed of eminent men, to supervise 
the charities of the State, and report to the legis- 
lature from time to time; and I judged, though 
that he did not say, that the men were so very 
eminent that they had no time to do much real 
supervision. At all events a State Aid Association 
was formed in New York City by some ladies who 
got an idea ‘‘ of the rarity of Christian charity,” 
and who went to work to supervise and to report 
to the State Board. And not being so eminent, or 
not being so busy, or for some other reason, they 
did supervise pretty thoroughly, too, and brought 
to light some atrocities and inhumanities in the 
management of our charitable institutions that 
surprised the eminent men, and stirred their in- 
dignation, and quickened them to effective meas- 
ures of reform. The ladies began by visiting the 
hospitals and poor houses. Finding the doors 
occasionally shut in their faces they obtained from 
the legislature a bill authorizing them to visit and 
inspect; finding some of the charitable institu- 
tions in the charge of American Bumbles, they 
proceeded to work for their removal, and spite of 
pot-house politicians accomplished it in several 
instances; finding the children educated in the 
poor houses to mendicancy and vice, they pre- 
pared and presented to the legislature and pro- 
cured the passage of a bill removing all children 
from the poor houses to educational institutions; 
finding the chronic insane left without care, 
sometimes half starved and half frozen, they be- 
gan an agitation for the establishment of separate 
asylums for their safe keeping, which have been al- 
ready erected ;they bestirred themselves to get read- 
ing matter for the hospitals, and had boxes put up 
at the principal railroad stations to receive news- 
papers from the passengers; and they demanded 
a repeal of the system which set drunken women, 
who had been sent up to Blackwell’s Island on 
short sentences, from being employed to nurse the 


Last Sunday night’s sermon gave Mr. Hardeap 





sick in the hospital, and organized a training 
school, for nurses which is now, I believe, in its 
second or third year; and finally, the Governor 
last year appointed one of their number on the 
State Board of Charities, one of the first official 
acts of political recognition of svoman as a citizen, 
and one of the first instances, in our State, of her 
elevation to an office of any dignity or importance. 

As we came out of church Mr. Hardeap and I 
walked along together. Mr. Hardeap was greatly 
excited. ‘Mr. Laicus,” said he, ‘‘I don’t know 
what we're a-comin’ to. It warn’t so in my day. 
In the good old times the women folk thought 
they had enough to do to stay at home and sew 
and spin and darn the stockings and ‘tend the 
babies. They left the poor and them things to the 
men. But now they must needs go and mix in 
polities, and ’tend hospitals, and—and—and all 
that sort of thing. Why, here they are putting 
men out of office and other men into office, and 
going to the Legislature, and a-drawin’ up of bills, 
and tellin’ them what to pass. Why, they'll vote 
the next thing you know. And why shouldn't 
they? If they can do all the parson’s told us to- 
night, why shouldn’t they, Mr. Laicus?” 

I really could not see why they should not, so I 
made no reply. 

‘* No, sir,” continued Mr. Hardeap, ‘* it’s all 
wrong, sir; it’s all wrong. God made men to be 
men, sir, and women to be women, and they'd 
better leave it so, and leave politics alone.” 

‘* But, Mr. Hardeap,” I ventured to put in, ‘‘I 
was introduced to some of these ladies last week 
at the parson’s house; two of them are making 
him a visit. And two more quiet, refined, lady- 
like ladies I never met in my life.” 

‘*T ean’t help that,” said Mr. Hardeap, in an 
aggrieved tone, as though he wanted very much 
to help it, and would if he could. ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve inno such thing. No, sir! in no such thing. 
Consider the poor, indeed! I think they’d better 
consider their husbands and babies, and leave 
them to consider the poor.” 

Just here we parted and I came home, quite 
unable to give Mr. Hardeap the least help. No, 
the more I thought of it the more it seemed to 
me that, if a score of ladies could do so much 
valuable work, in three or four years’ time, in a 
purely voluntary service of the State, in elevating 
and purifying one department of the public serv- 
ice without suffering the least suspicion of deteri- 
oration in womanly qualities, there was no reason 
for the dishonoring skepticism that believes wo- 
manhood too weak to work for God, for humani- 
ty and for the State, and no reason why the latter 
should not in other departments avail itself of her 
purifying and ennobling labors of love. 
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SOME OLD HOMESTEADS. 

HAT tourist who imagines that after a steam- 

boat sail up or down the Connecticut River 

he has seen the Connecticut Valley travels by the 

guide-book. To see this region in its breadth and 

beauty put yourself five, six, eight miles back 

from the banks, and then look down the tumbling 

hills and varied slopes and across the changing 

distance. There you have the valley as God 
made it. . 

The eastern shore is perhaps the side most 
favorable for extended views of the panorama; 
and what spots it contains for rest and abandoned 
rustication! Quiet old towns line the Connecticut 
here—Lyme, Haddam, Chatham, Portland, Glas- 
tenbury and others, on to Windsor, oldest of 
all. In the vicinity of the Haddams, fifteen and 
twenty miles from the Sound, along where the 
river still keeps a good width, it is possible to 
feast the eye on scenery and the body on rural 
bills of fare to the heart’s content. The whole 
country around fills one’s notion of what a civil- 
ized out-of-the-way place ought to be. No rail- 
way on this side (the river is between us and the 
Valley road), no groaning mortgage bonds, as on 
the other side, few tramps, fewer city folk. My 
sole companion, in fact, in a two weeks’ ramble 
here over fields and ‘‘ cross lots” was that singular 
fellow who for some years has been defying the 
law of dispersion of populations by coming East 
instead of going West—I mean the ‘‘ bug” from 
Colorado. This is the first season he has put in 
an appearance in any force on the Connecticut 
east shore, and during potato time his family has 





been the principal ‘‘ rage” among the farmers. 
Ugly and unwelcome as the chap is, I learned to 
respect him for his enormots persistency in com- 
ing so far in search of his favorite food. Potatoes 
are his relish, and potatoes he must and will have. 
What he will do when he touches salt water is a 
matter of idle speculation, but who knows whether 
this insatiable gourmand may not have his eye on 
the mealy patches of Ireland and will not some- 
how or other reach them yet? If so—another 
Irish famine! 

In the way of sights and resorts the country 
hereabouts has little to boast ef, and indeed needs 
little to enhance its own attraction. For a seven- 
mile walk from the river you can strike out 
towards and beyond Millington to the ‘‘ Devil’s 
Hop Yard,” where a waterfall takes three leaps 
into a wild chasm, and where you may see some 
fine specimens of camp kettles, large and small, 
ground into the solid rock by the action of the 
plunging stream and loose stones, similar to those 
found at Bellows’ Falls and in the White Moun- 
tains; or, turning down from Pleasant Valley to 
Hamburg, six or eight miles south—that is, if 
your sole leather holds out on these roads—you 
can catch a grand view of the Connecticut from 
King Joshua’s Rock, and drop a pebble into the 
smoke-stack of the Hartford boat, which here 
passes right under your nose; or, riding up through 
Moodus, which hums with factories, you will en- 
counter some jagged hills and have your eyes sur- 
prised at points with stretches of beautiful scenery 
along the Salmon River. Should any well-worn 
or worn-out individual, in search of peace and 
oblivion, find himself in this vicinity, he can take 
the veritable Ballyhack road here and reach the 
happiness he craves. 

This, too, is something of an ancestral region. 
In its palmy days, when it could be reached as 
easily as any other part of the country, the east- 
ern shore could name more than one solid New 
England family among its settlers and residents. 
Take, for instance, a limited area, such as the 
town of East Haddam, or even a slice of it like 
the Parish of Hadlyme. I was recently reminded 
that it had a history by the stir of preparation 
I found going on among a certain number of re- 
lated households in anticipation of a centennial 
gathering of all their branches. It was to be 
known as the ‘‘Selden Reunion,” and only a luck- 
less hitch in the arrangements has postponed it 
another year. From all I could gather, however, 
it would have been, and may yet be, a notable 
oceasion, not only interesting to the participants, 
but reminding us generally that we are fast piling 
up an American ‘‘ ancestry,” whatever that may 
be worth. With Windsor, above, the name of 
John Winthrop is associated, and all the way 
along to Lyme there are good names—those in 
this vicinage being such familiar patronymics as 
the Spencers, Comstocks, Hungerfords, Holmes, 
Warners and Seldens, all more or less prominent 
in Revolutionary times, and some of them show- 
ing regular descent on the spot since the latter 
part of 1600. In the Selden reunion we have an 
illustration of what might be possible in the 
case of the others named, and certainly in the 
case of scores of other families in the country. 
The old homestead of this family stands some 
twelve miles from the mouth of the Connecticut, 
only a few rods from its banks, and close to a 
charming little cove where is to be found the only 
lotus-bed supposed to be growing north of the 
Potomac. It is a modest farm-house, nestled in 
shade, and though half a century older than any 
structure around there, it looks three-quarters of a 
century newer. Family tradition—the records 
being burned up by Arnold at New London— 
makes Col. Samuel Selden, who died a prisoner 
in New York a century ago, its builder, and it is 
in his memory chiefly that the reunion will be 
held. From this quiet center the family spread, 
until now the descendants number something over 
three hundred; and it is to be set down to their 
credit, as indicative of a disposition to cherish 
good memories, that two-thirds of them were in- 
tending to be present at the gathering this year. 
It was to have been a family party, to be sure, 
but it is not giving leakage to a domestic secret 
to state that to this house belongs Chief-Justice 
Waite—the old Hadlyme farm used to be his play- 
ground—that General McDowell traces himself 
back directly to the Revolutionary Colonel, that 
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the family of General Cass have a lien on him, 
that President Potter of Union College, Judge 
Selden of New York, and a good number of other 
reputable individuals belong to the line. Had- 
lyme is the Connecticut starting-point of the 
scattered tribes; but years before this village ap- 
pears, the three Selden brothers, among the first 
settlers along this shore, migrated from Hadley, 
Mass., and these, coming from England, left 
either among their brothers or uncles the famous 
John Selden who comes down to us in letters as 
one of Shakespeare’s bosom friends. The de- 
scendants have improved upon his physique, for, 
according to what Allibone quotes, this distin- 
guished John was ‘‘ very tall, about six foot high, 
sharpe ovall face, head not very big, long nose, 
inclining to one side, and full popping gray eie.” 
American climate operating upon the successive 
generations of the family has tenderly erased 
these peculiarities—supposing, that is, that they 
appeared also in the members who crossed the 
ocean. 

Other antiquated homesteads line this shore at 
intervals above and below. Not two miles beyond 
the Selden place is what .used to be the old 
Holmes farm, now graced with a new and neat 
white domicile, but whoever helped pull down 
the old house, built way back in seventeen hun- 
dred sometime, must have forgotten that he was 
demolishing a link between two revolutions ; for 
Captain John Holmes, who lived here when we 
were moving toward independence, leaves us 
word that his grandfather Thomas, a counsellor 
of Gray’s Inn, London, was ‘‘slain in the time of 
the civil wars at Oxford siege.” He might have 
been one of Cromwell’s Roundheads! His direct 
American descendavts may be found settled in 
Connecticut, enjoying various degrees of prosper- 
ity. Then, there was Spencer, an East Haddamite, 
one of Connecticut’s brigadiers in the Revolu- 
tion, and Parsons, another, who settled in Mid- 
dletown ; Lyme, too, has its names of local 
eclebrity. 

The bright-eyed youths who ferried me across 
the Connecticut this summer were descendants, 
one of them collaterally, of Shakespeare’s friend, 
and the other directly of our Gray’s Inn lawyer 
who fell at Oxford. The two English ancestors 
lived about the same time, and’ both took part, on 
one side or the other, in the events which gave 
England enlarged freedom of conscience and 
‘thought ; but these young ferrymen seemed to 
laugh at pedigree, and declared that ‘‘a man was 
worth only what he’s worth himself, and not what 
his grandfather or great grand uncle might have 
been.” And there they were right. But must 
genealogies, therefore, be buried, and our ances- 
tors made no account of ? Family records, rather, 
it would seem, deserve a place in the domestic 
sanctum, just as we build monuments and erect 
statues to preserve national memories, J. 





CHRIST IN PROPHECY. 
By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

| the Old Testament Scriptures we have from 

the beginning of the world an advent dawn— 
a rosy sky of Promise. HE Is COMING, is the mys- 
terious voice that sounds everywhere, in history, 
in prophecy in symbol, type and shadow. It 
spreads through all races of men; it becomes an 
earnest aspiration, a sigh, a moan of struggling 
humanity, erying out for its Unknown God. 

In the garden of Eden came the first oracle 
which declared that the SEED of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head. This was an intimation, 
vague yet distinct, that there should come a De- 
liverer who should break the power of evil. From 
that hour every mother had hope, and child-bear- 
ing was invested with dignity and blessing. When 
the mother of all brought the first son into the 
world, she fondly hoped that she had brought 
forth the Deliverer, and said, ‘‘I have gotten the 
MAN Jehovah. 

Poor mother! destined to a bitter anguish of 
disappointment! Thousands of years were to 
pass away before the second Eve should bring 
forth the MAN Jehovah. 

In this earliest period we find in the history of 
Job the anguish, the perplexities, the despair of 
the helpless human creature, crushed and bleed- 
ing beneath the power of an unknown, mighty 
Being, whose ways seem cruel and inexplicable, 





but with whom he feels that expostulation is im- 
possible. 

“Lo, he goeth by me and I see him not; he passeth on also 
and I perceive him not. Behold, he taketh away, and who 
can hinder him? who will say unto him, What doest thou? 
If God will not withdraw his anger, the proud helpers do 
stoop under him. How then shall I answer him and choose 
out words to reason with him?”’ 

Job admits that he desires to reason with God 
to ask some account of his ways. He says: 


“My soul is weary of my life. I will speak in the bitter- 
ness of my soul. I will say unto God, Do not condemn me; 
show me why thou contendest with me. Is it good that thou 
shouldest oppress, that thou shouldest despise the work of 
thy hands?” 

He then goes through with all the perplexing 
mysteries of life. He sees the wicked prosperous 
and successful, and he that had always been de- 
voted to God reduced to the extreme of human 
misery ; he wrestles with the problem; he longs to 
ask an explanation; but it all comes to one mourn- 
ful conclusion: 


*“Heis not a man as I am, that I should answer him, and 
we should come together in judgment. Neither is there any 
days man [arbiter] between us, that might lay his hand on 
both of us. Let him take his rod away and let not his fear 
terrify me. ,.Then would I speak ; but it is not so with me.”’ 


Here we have in a word the deepest want of 
humanity: a daysman between the infinite God 
and finite man; a Mediator who should lay his 
hand on both of them! And then, in the midst of 
these yearnings and complainings, the Spirit of 
God, the Heavenly Comforter, bearing witness 
with Job’s spirit, breaks forth in the prophetic 
song: 

‘** I know that my Redeemer liveth 

And that he shall stand in the latter days upon the earth. 

And though worms destroy this body, 

Yet in my flesh shall I see God. 

I shall see him for myself and not another. 

My reins are consumed with longing for that day.” 


As time passes we have the history of one man, 
called from all the races of men to be the ancestor 
of this SEED. Abraham, called to leave his na- 
tive land and go forth sojourning as a pilgrim and 
and stranger on earth, receives a celestial visitor, 
who says: ‘‘Abraham, I am the Almighty God. 
Walk before me and be thou perfect.” He exacts 
of Abraham the extremes of devotion—not only 
to leave his country, kindred, friends, and be a 
sojourner in a strange land, but to sacrifice the 
only son of his heart. And Abraham meets the test 
without a wavering thought; his trust in God is 
absolute : and in return he receives the promise, 
‘* In THY SEED shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.””. How Abraham looked upon this prom- 
ise we are told by our Lord himself. The Jews 
asked him, ‘‘ Art thou greater than our father 
Abraham?” And he answered, ‘‘ Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day—he saw it, and 
was glad.” 

The same promise was repeated to Jacob in the 
self-same words, when he lay sleeping in the field 
of Luz and saw the heavenly vision of the Son of 
man, 

From the time of the first announcement to 
Abraham his descendants become the recipients 
of a special divine training, in which every event 
of their history had a forelooking to this great 
consummation. They were taken into Egypt, 
and, after long suffering, delivered from a deadly 
oppression. In the solemn hour of their deliver- 
ance the blood of a spotless lamb—‘‘ a lamb with- 
out blemish’”—was to mark the door-posts of each 
dwelling with a sign of redemption. ‘‘ Not a 
bone of him shall be broken,” said the ancient 
command, referring to this typical sacrifice; and 
when in a later day the apostle John stood by the 
cross of Jesus and saw them break the limbs of 
the other two victims and leave Jesus untouched, 
he said, ‘‘that it might be fulfilled which was 
commanded, not a bone of Him shall be broken.” 

The yearly festival which commemorated this 
deliverance was a yearly prophecy in every Jewish 
family of the sinless Redeemer whose blood should 
be their salvation. A solemn ritual was insti- 
tuted, every part of which was prophetic and 
symbolic. A high priest chosen from among 
his brethren, who could be touched with the 
feelings of their infirmities, was the only one 
allowed to enter that mysterious Holy of Holies 
where were the mercy-seat, and the cherubim, 
the throne ‘of the Invisible God. There, for the 
most part, unbroken stillness and solitude reigned. 
Only on one memorable day of the year, while all 
the congregation of Israel lay prostrate in peni- 
tence without, this high priest entered for them 
with the blood of atonement into the innermost 





presence of the King Invisible. Purified, arrayed 
in spotless garments, and bearing on his breast— 
graven on precious gems—the names of the tribes 
of Israel, he entered there, a yearly symbol and 
prophecy of the greater High Priest, who should 
‘not by the blood of bulls and of goats, but by 
his own blood, enter at once into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us.” 

Thus, by a series of symbols and ceremonies 
which filled the entire life of the Jew, the whole 
national mind was turned in an attitude of ex- 
pectanecy towards the future Messiah. In the 
more elevated and spiritual natures—the poets and 
the prophets—this was continually bursting forth 
into distinct predictions. Moses says, in his last 
message to Israel, ‘‘A prophet shall the Lord your 
God raise up unto you from the midst of your 
brethren like unto me ; unto Him shall ye heark- 
en.” Our Lord referred to this prophecy when he 
said to the unbelieving Jews, ‘‘Had ye believed 
Moses ye would have believed me, for he wrote 
of me.” 

The promise made at first to Abraham was after- 
wards repeated not only to Jacob, but long cen- 
turies afterward to his descendant, David, in a 
solemn, prophetic message, relating first to the 
reign of Solomon, but ending with these words : 
‘‘And thy house and thy kingdom shall be estab- 
lished forever before thee. Thy throne shall be 
established forever.” That David understood 
these words as a promise that the Redeemer should 
be of his seed is evident from the declaration of 
St. Peter in Acts ii. 30, where he says that ‘‘David, 
being a prophet, and knowing that God had 
sworn with an oath to him that of the fruit of his 
loins he would raise up Messiah to sit on his 
throne, spake thus concerning him.” 

The Psalms of David are full of heaving, many- 
colored clouds and mists of poetry, out of which 
shine here and there glimpses of the mystic fu- 
ture. In the second Psalm we have a majestic 
drama. The heathens are raging against Jehovah 
and his anointed Son. They say, Let us break 
their bands in sunder and cast away their cords. 
Then the voice of Jehovah is heard in the tumult, 
saying, calmly, ‘* Yet have I set my King on my 
holy hill of Zion.” Then an angelic herald pro- 
claims : 

“ T will declare the decree, 

The Lord hath spoken: 

Thou art my Son; 

This day have I begotten thee! 


Ask of me and I will give the heathen for thine inheritance 
And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” 


This mighty king, this glorious defender, is cel- 
ebrated as the All-Loving One. His reign is to be 
areign of truth and love. All the dearest forms 
of human affection are used to shadow forth what 
he will be to his people. He is to be the royal 
bridegroom ; his willing people the bride. So, in 
the 45th Psalm, entitled ‘‘A Song of Love,” we 
have the image of a mighty conqueror—radiant, 
beloved, adored, a being addressed both as God 
and the Son of God, who goes forth to victory: 

“ Thou art fairer than the children of men. 

Grace is poured into thy*lips. 

Therefore God hath blessed thee forever. 

Gird thy sword on thy thigh, O most mighty, with thy 

glory and majesty, 

And in thy majesty ride prosperously because of thy truth 

and meekness and righteousness. 

Thy right band shall teach thee terrible things. 

Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever. 

A scepter of righteousness is the scepter of thy kingdom. 

Thou lovest righteousness and batest iniquity. 

Therefore God—thy God—hath aneinted thee with the oil 

of gladness above thy fellows.” 
Then follows a description of the royal bride, the 
king’s daughter, who is all glorious within—her 
clothing of wrought gold—who with gladness and 
rejoicing shall be brought to the king to become 
mother of princes. 

It is said by some that this is a marriage hymn 
for the wedding of a prince. It may have been 
so originated; but in the mind of the devout Jew 
every scene and event in life had become signifi- 
cant and symbolical of this greater future. Every 
deliverer suggested the greater Deliverer; the joy 
of every marriage suggested the joy of that divine 
marriage with a heavenly bridegroom. 

So the 72d Psalm, written originally for Solo- 
mon, expands into language beyond all that can 
be said of any earthly monarch. It was the last 
poem of David, and the feelings of the king and 
father rose and melted into a great tide of imagery 
that belonged to nothing earthly. 


** Yea, all things shall fall down before him; 
All nations shall serve him, 
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He shall deliver the needy when he crieth ; 

The poor also, and him that hath no helper. 

He shall spare the poor and needy, and shall save the souls 

of the needy. 

He shall redeem their soul from deceit and violence, 

And precious shall their blood be in his sight. 

And he shall live, and to him shall be given the gold of 

Sheba. 

Prayer also shall be made for him continually, and daily 

shall he be praised. 

His name shall endure forever. 

His name shall be continued as long as the sun. 

Men shall be blessed in bim. 

All nations shall cali him blessed.” 

But in these same Psalms there are glimpses of 
a Divine sufferer. In the 22d Psalm David speaks 
of sufferings which certainly never happened to 
himself—which were remarkably fulfilled in the 
last agonies of Jesus: 

* All they that see me laugh me to scorn. 

They shoot out the lip, they shake the head, saying, 

He trusted in God that he would deliver him. 

Let bim deliver him, seeing he delighted in him. 

I am poured out like water; all my bones are out of joint. 

My heart is like wax—it is melted in my bosom. 

My strength is dried up like a potsherd. 

My tongue cleaveth to my mouth. 

Thou hast brought me into tne dust of death, 

For dogs have compassed me, 

The assembly of the wicked have inclosed me; 
They pierced my hands and my feet. 

I may tell all my bones. They look and stare on me. 
They part my garments among them 

And cast lots for my vesture.” 

In this Psalm, written more tlan a thousand 
years before he came into the world, our Lord be- 
held ever before him the scenes of his own cruci- 
fixion; he could see the heartless stare of idle, 
malignant curiosity around his cross; he could 
hear the very words of the taunts and revilings, 
and a part of the language of this Psalm was 
among his last utterances. While the shadows of 
the great darkness were gathering around his 
cross, he cried, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ It would seem as if the words so 
bitterly fulfilled passed through his mind, as one 
by one the agonies and indignities followed each 
other, till at last he bowed his head and said, ‘‘ Jt 
is finished !” 

(To be concluded.) 





A SONNET. 
Bt Expert 8. PorTER. 


W E think thy thoughts, O thou Eternal Mind! 

/ When o’er the earth or in the Heavens we gaze. 

In all, thy matchless power and love combined 
Reveal the splendor of thy glorious ways, 

And flood our spirits with supernal light 

Which far outshines the galaxies of night; 
O’erpasses all that sense can ever know; 

For, lost in thine, our thoughts enraptured rise 
Above the realms of nature's haze-like glow, 

And, winged with flame, beyond encircling skies’ 
Feel tne full ardor of communing joy, 
When with celestial throngs we find employ 

In pouring homage round thy sov'reign throne, 

Where all the ages crown thee God alone ! 





MY LETTER TO THE ARCHBISHOP. 
By LEONARD WOOLSEY Bacon. 
GENEVA, August 28. 

- 7 HEN the Archbishop of Canterbury asked 

me to write out for him to present to the 
Bishop of London a statement of what was needed 
to supply the religious wants of English-speaking 
sojourners on the continent of Europe, I felt 
the need of advice in preparing a paper which 
might perhaps have some useful consequence. 
Fortunately, just about this time, being invited 
by an English church in this region to assist at the 
laying of a corner-stone, I.-became acquainted 
with one of the most ‘‘sound” and judicious of 
the English bishops, whose criticism would be a 
security against any indiscretion on my part in 
addressing so unfamiliar an audience. My right 
reverend friend was kind enough to go over the 
draft of my letter with me, and, after the amend- 
ment of a single sentence, to express his very warm 
approval of it. The Archbishop, on receiving the 
letter, wrote, asking that copies of it might be 
sent to a certain number of his suffragans, whose 
addresses he inclosed. From several of these I 
received letters acknowledging the receipt of the 
document and in every case they expressed the 
warmest sympathy and approval. 

I have since been informed by one of the most 
eminent among them, that it was made the sub- 
ject of consideration in one of the private meet- 
ings of the bishops. The only persons who have 
seemed to dissent from it have been some of my 
American Episcopalian brethren, who have shown 





a sort of coyness at accepting the praise which it 
so deservedly bestows upon them. 

I mention these things that you may judge from 
them of the spirit and temper of the English 
chureh on the subject of Christian fellowship. It 
is a grave injustice to judge them by their Ameri- 
can cousins. They do not take pride and delight 
—the best of them—in their isolation from the 
communion of saints; and it will be wrong on the 
part of the Church of Christ in America if it does 
not generously overlook the exclusiveness to 
which this great Christian body is shut up, with- 
in the realm, by the force of anold Parliamentary 
statute, and cordially respond to its ‘‘ right hand 
of fellowship” wherever it is at liberty to offer it. 

THE LETTER. 
GENEVA, October 1, 1875. 
My Lord Archbishop: 

I can not better show my appreciation of your great 
courtesy in inviting me to write to you concerning the 
provision for English worship on the Continent of Eu- 
rope, than by using the greatest simplicity and brevity 
in presenting my views. 

The substance of what I would say is this: 1. There 
is impending a separation bet ween English and Ameri- 
can travelers in their arrangements for worship. - 
Such a separation is earnestly to be deprecated. 3. It 
may be averted by a wise and generous policy, involv- 
ing no compromise of principle, on the part of those 
representing the interests of the Church of England. 

1. When I speak of an impending separation between 
English and American Christians in their arrange- 
ments for worship, [ speak partly from my personal 
knowledge of the feelings and plans of my fellow- 
countrymen. But there is noneed of personal witness. 
A moment’s consideration of the case is enough. It is 
generally declared by those whose business connects 
them with the traveling public, that the English on 
the Continent are now outuumbered by the Americans; 
and this disproportion increases annually. Up to the 
present time, except in a few of the chief centers of 
concourse, American Christians of every name have 
gratefully accepted and generously requited the hos- 
pitality of the English chapels, rendering them in 
some cases (1 speak by the highest authority) much 
more than half their support. But it is in itself un- 
likely that they will long be content with this relation 
to chapels governed and served exclusively by English- 
men, under forms vigorously, nationally, and even 
politically English, throughout which (with the excep- 
tion of one brief interpolation) one-half the congrega- 
tion, or more, are recoguized only as spectators of the 
worship ef others. 

2. Such a division between English and American 
travelers would be an evil that ought to be prevented. 
Che tirst evil consequence of it would be felt in the 
embarrassment of many of the existing English 
chapels. It was publicly declared, not long ago, by 
the rector of the English church in Geneva, that before 
the organization of the church of which Lam in charge, 
three-fourths of the income of the English church had 
been derived from American worshipers. One of the 
secretaries of the Colonial and Continental Church 
Society has expressed to me the conviction that “the 
withdrawal of American'support would sadly endanger 
the efficienvy of many of their chaplaincies.’’ But 
this inconvenience, although no trifling matter, is a 
far less serious one than the scandals almost inevitably 
incident to such a separation—the emulations, the ir- 
ritations and the visible divisions, countervailing, in 
most observers, all proofs of a spiritual and real unity. 
And a greater evil still would be the loss of a great and 
sacred bond of fellowship between the kindred nations 
—a bond which every friend of the Kingdom of God 
on earth must desire to see strengthened rather than 
abolished. 

3. The impending separation may be averted bya 
wise policy on the part of those charged with the inter- 
ests of the church of England on this continent. The 
movement which might already have been in progress 
for the organization of a system of American Chapels 
in Europe has been postponed by the present financial 
disturbances. It will probably be further postponed 
by the festivities of the coming year in the United 
States. Lam certain that it will be postponed indefin- 
itely, if, on the part of the Church of England, there 
shall meanwhile be made some generous provision for 
the common worship of mixed congregations, made 
up out of two nations and of many different com- 
munions. To such provision (if I rightly understand 
the bearing of the legal opinion lately rendered in the 
case submitted by the Bishop of London and Mr. Fre- 
mantle) there is no legal hindrance. Neither, as will 
shortly appear, can there be any theological objection 
to it, from any quarter. Nor yet, on the other hand, 
would any moral obstruction stand in the way of its 
being cordially accepted by American Christians, 
whose kindly feeling of affection and deference 
toward the Church of England, which is, in so just a 
sense, ‘the mother of us all,’ has survived many gen- 
erations of separation, and many causes of alienation. 
There is no religious organization in America to which 
American Christians generally would be so well con- 
tent to commit their interests in such arrangements 
as to their brethren of the English Church, acting with 
a generous regard for the whole English-speaking 
community on this continent. 

If, now, it is asked what changes would be needed 





in the existing arrangements for English worship on 
the continent, I auswer, in general: Whatever is 
necessary to fit them to the obvious wants of congrega- 
tions of double nationality aud diverse ecclesiastical 
relations. The needful changes might, perhaps, all be 
included under these two heads, (1.) Order of worship; 
(2.) Spirit of administration. 

(1.) Beside certain obvious modifications, as iv the 
forms of prayer for rulers, the necessary liturgic 
changes would include some accommodations in the 
interest of brevity and the avoidance of repetition, 
such as are reckoued desirable, though unattainable, 
in England itself, but would be indispensable else- 
where. 

(2.) The Spirit of the administration of these chapels 
should be that of the largest Christian fellowship. 
Especially it should make cordial and _ practical 
recognition cf those Ordines Predicatorum which are 
extant and active throughout all English-speaking 
Christendom, making no claim to sacerdotal functions, 
but universally approved as ‘“‘apt to teach’? and as 
qualified to lead their fellow Christians in the ordinary 
offices of commoneprayer and praise. 

It will be objected that I stop here, just where the 
difficulties of the case begin. That is just where I 
meant to stop. ** Whereto, then, we have already 
attained, let us walk by the same rule, let us mind the 
same thing.” 

When we come to the matter of the administration 
of the sacraments, there are serious divergences. The 
great body of Americau Christians would bave grave 
objection to the forms used in the administration of 
baptism in the Church of England; and an earnest 
and important party in the English Church would ob- 
ject not less strenuously to any administration what- 
ever of the Lord’s Supper by the great multitude of the 
American clergy. These differences are not to be 
trifled with, for they are matters of conscience. But I 
fail to tind in them any reason why, up to the point of 
divergence, the companies of travelers of different 
nations but of the same language and the same Chris- 
tian faith should separate from each other in their 
acts of ordinary aud commou worship. 

Oue mistake it seems necessary to guard against— 
not, lam aware, iv the mind of your Grace, but in less 
informed minds—the mistake of supposing that the 
desired relations with the American Church cau be 
effected by meaus of a league formed with one of the 
parties or sects of American Christians, to the exclu- 
sion of the general commonwealth of believers in that 
land. Naturally enough, the American relations of 
the English clergy have been chiefly with members 
and ministers of the American Protestant Episcopal 
Church; insomuch tbat some Englisbmen have cer- 
tainly got the impression that, aside from the fact of 
State establishment, this bighly respectable body 
stands in some such relation to the American people 
as the English church does to the English people—a 
mistake that wouid woefully mislead in dealing with 
the question. The American Episcopal Church has 
eminent claims to respect. It bears a striking resem- 
blance to the very best of the dissenting sects of Eng- 
land—a resemblance of which it may be justly proud. 
No one cau duly hpnor its prosperity and increase 
who does not know the disadvantages under which 
they have been won, The remark made some thirty 
years ago by the ‘‘ Westminster Review” bolds true to 
this day—tbat no standard work in American litera- 
ture has ever come from the pen of an Episcopalian 
minister. The splendid contributions of the American 
Church to the sum of theological science in its every 
department owe nothing of importance to Episcopa- 
lian scholars. I am told by an eminent dignitary of 
the English Church that when the commission on Bible 
Revision was organizing a corresponding Board of 
American scholars, there was an embarrassing diffi- 
culty in finding competent men in the Episcopal 
Church to give that body a proportionate representa- 
tion. And yet, notwithstanding this inferiority and 
the inferiority of numbers, the American Episcopa- 
lians, by dint of vigorous self-assertion (which is uot 
in the least inconsistent with a sincere inward hu- 
mility) and by dint of faithful, conscientious pushing 
and proselyting, aided in no slight degree by the pres- 
tige of their relation to your venerable body, have 
raised themselves to a position among the very fore- 
most in the second rank of the Christian sects of 
America. It is with no reluctance, but with unaffected 
pleasure, that I bear this testimony in their praise. 
With the exception of the Wesleyans and the Roman 
Catholics, I doubt whether any body of British dis- 
senters can show a better record of successful propa- 
gandism than the American Episcopalians. But we 
should not allow our admiration to blind us to the 
facts in the case. Itis right to remember that a pro- 
posal on the part of the English Church to meet the 
wants of Americans in general by an exclusive ar- 
rangement with one of the minor sects in America, 
however respectable, would not be, in the nature of 
things, a hopeful one. The authority or influence of 
**the mother of us all’ can not be delegated to one of 
the smaller children with any reasonable prospect of 
advantage to the family peace. The deference of 
American Christians toward the old Church of England 
is sincere and lasting, and with a wise and generous 
policy it may be turned toa noble use in the interest 
of Christiau fellowship all over the world. Orit may 
be put toa very poor and unworthy use in abetting 
the pretensions of one party of Americau Christians 
against all the rest, and so perish in the using. 

I have written this whole letter on the presumption 
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that under the late opinion of eminent counsel, the] And Saturday night Ralph Parmalee was set | fidgeted with his spectacles nervously. ‘‘ But 


English clergy, of all degrees, are free, in their rela- 
tion to the work of the gospel in foreign parts, from 
the rigorous legai restrictions that bind them within 
the realm. I trustthat lam not mistaken. Certainly 
I cannot have misunderstood the generous spirit of 
your Grace, in listening so earnestly to the statement 
of this subject from me, a stranger, and in inviting 
this written communication. I leave the matter con- 
fidently and very gratefully in your hands. 
[ remain, in the ministry of the gospel, 
Your lordship’s obedient servant, 
LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON, 
American Pastor, Geneva. 
To His Grace, ) 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, > 
Lambeth. \ 





AN ANGEL UNAWARE! 
By ANNIE MATHESON. 


W ITH sad, sick heart, along the dusty road 
I took my way. 
It seemed as if the world held little good 
That weary day. 


The heaven looked so very far away, 
And the green earth, 

With all her host of joyous, living things, 
Of little worth. 


I thought no friends were near my soul to cheer, 
My band to touch— 

And even gracious memories had no power * 
To help me much, 


When, on a sudden, lo an upturned face, 
Dark, loving eyes, 

And little fingers that had made for me 
A glad surprise. 


B. fore me stood a child with shy, grave look, 
And wistful air. 

I see her still—her torn frock, gentle face, 
And soft brown hair. 


I could not tell who the sweet maid might be, 
Nor whence she came, 

For IT had never looked on her before, 
Nor heard her name. 


Wild mignonette she gave me, of pale gold 
Red sorrel, too, 

With grasses that had blossomed in the sun, 
And harebells blue. 


Then, all at once the world to me seemed kind, 
The green earth dear, 

The radiant air quick with the breath of God— 
The heaven quite near. 





GLENCORA’S MISSION. 
By C. A. G. 


Y' )U cannot well say that it is extremely incon- 
siderate in a person to die and leave you a 
burden of responsibility, but tbat was nearly Miss 
2amela Parmalee’s feeling when she heard of the 
death of her nephew James and that he had made 
her brother, Mr. Josephus, guardian to his minor 
son. 

‘* He wished the boy to live with his guardian ;” 
said Mr. Fletcher, business partner of the deceased 
James, who had come to arrange matters. 

‘** Certainly, certainly,” said Mr. Josephus, look- 
ing nervously at his elder sister. 

‘* James married a French woman,” said Miss 
Pamela, who felt that a boy under her roof meant 
an earthquake. 

‘Poor little orphan !” said kind Miss Lydia. 
‘He may grow to be as much a comfort as Glen- 
cora.” 

‘*Glencora was born under this roof, and her 
mother was Bishop Renfew’s daughter,” answered 
Miss Pamela. 

Doubtless Glencora was a comfort; she was 
pretty, proper, delicate and sentimental; her aunts 
thought her talented, and if she spent more time 
dreaming than doing it was partly because prac- 
tical work had never been suggested to her. Mr. 
Josephus had charge of her education, which 
meant that she read everything she chose without 
direction from any one. She came out .of her 
corner now and cried enthusiastically. 

‘““Of course he must come here, the homeless 
waif! It shall be my mission to comfort and 
guide him as an elder sister!” 

Mr. Fletcher's eyes twinkled as he looked at her 
and finished tbe business arrangements with Mr. 
Josephus. Glencora saw nothing of his smile, for 
she was deep in composition of a poem expressive 
of her sympathy with the orphan; a poem she 
afterwards wrote out and dotted with stars, dashes, 
and broken lines signifying emotion. 

Meantime Miss Lydia mended the stockings of 
the poetess and would have liked some help in fit- 
ting up the new comer’s room. But she never 
thought of asking Glencora. 


, 





down at Cedar Cottage. Chubby limbs encased 
in stout cloth, close-cropped round head surmount- 
ing sturdy shoulders; snub nose and sunburned 
skin, this was the real waif over whose ideal Glen- 
cora had wept pitying tears. 

His fat hands grasped a steel-shod sled gay with 
tigers painted on a red ground, and his greeting 
was prompt and aggressive. 

‘It’s mine; don’t you take it away neither. 
Yes, I'm Ralph; don’t want to be kissed; men 
shake hands. Hallo, grampa! I’ve got to belong to 
you now and I hope you’re jolly!” 

What could be said to a boy who ealled Mr. 
Josephus grampa, rejected Mrs. Lydia’s greeting 
kiss, and made an impish grimace at Glencora 
when she stroked his shorn head? Miss Pamela 
retired to her room and drank tea there, while the 
others watched Master Ralph make havoc at the 
supper table. 

Hunger appeased, sleepiness and homesickness 
eame together on the little lad; Miss Lydia put 
him to bed amid weeping, and meekly hoisted 
upon the snow-white counterpane the new sled, 
without which Ralph refused to lie down, and 
hugging which he sobbed himself to sleep. 

‘* Poor child!” sighed Miss Lydia wearily when 
the storm was over. ‘‘ What a comfort brother is 
so judicious, and dear Glencora so amiable! ” 

Mr. Josephus might be judicious, but he knew 
far more about fossils and strata than about boys; 
he began his experiment with alacrity and ended 
in perplexity. A small collection of choice 
minerals was bestowed on Ralph to interest him 
in the study dear to Mr. Josephus, and Glencora 
began to read aloud Wordsworth as a means of 
literary culture. But at the end of a week the 
boy had ‘shied’ all the specimens at the neighbor's 
cats and dropped the volume of poems in the well. 
Mr. Josephus selected a gentle slope in the back 
garden as a sliding place. Ralph viewed it with 
scorn, cast himself on his stomach and coasted 
recklessly down the icy road, just avoiding collision 
at the foot with a loaded team, on which he 
climbed and rode up thehill emitting yells like a 
miniature fireman. He was forbidden to go on 
the river and given a dissected map of Palestine 
as compensation. 

He chopped the map in yet smaller bits with 
the hatchet, ran away, skated four hours and got 
the croup; keeping Miss Lydia up two nights and 
by the extremity of his danger evading discipline 
for his disobedience. He brought home a half- 
starved cur and fed it with the joint designed for 
dinner. He drew charcoal sketches over Miss 
Pamela’s door and filled her inkstand with ashes. 
He whistled, shouted, stamped, banged doors, 
and generally turned things upside down in a 
manner Cedar Cottage had never known. 

After two months of this misrule Glencora came 
down from the clouds, dropped her mantle of 
sentiment and became as unromantically angry as 
any other girl of fifteen. 

‘‘That boy is a perfect pest!” she said in plain 
prose one day; ‘‘so coarse and rude! He calls 
me Glenny, and when I forbade it he turned a 
somersault before my very eyes!” 

Miss Lydia was too kind and too puzzled to 
smnile at this climax. 

‘*T fear we don’t understand how to get on with 
a boy. I had great hope of your influence, my 
dear. Don’t you think you might be more—more 
amusing to him? He seems to want interesting in 
some way.” 

‘*T am always ready to read to him,” said Glen- 
cora in an injured tone. ‘* But when I tried that 
lovely ‘We are Seven,’ he said the girl was a 
donkey not to count better. He has no soul!” 

‘*Oh, my dear!” protested Miss Lydia mildly, 
‘*T would not say that.” 

Glencora repeated it with emphasis, and retired 
to write a sonnet on ‘‘ Baffled Aspirations.” She 
was sincere in thinking herself full of self sacrifice 
which an ungrateful world cast back upon her 
generous heart. That she lived in a dream land 
where self was the center she never suspected 
until aroused more suddenly than agreeably. 

The winter had dragged into spring when Mr. 
Josephus confided to Miss Lydia his purpose to 
send Ralph to school. 

‘* Our family never have approved of boarding- 
schools;” said she mildly. 

‘IT know it—I know it;” and Mr. Josephus ; 





you see how things are.” 

Miss Lydia sighed and packed her brother's 
portmanteau, for he would first personally examine 
his ward’s future abode. It was a great event for 
any one to leave Cedar Cottage on a journey, and 
some wise man tells us that in history the era of 
one great event is signalized by many. Miss 
Pamela had said farewell to her brother and was 
searching piles of old newspapers for accidents on 
the route he had taken, when Cedar Cottage took 
fire. Naughty Ralph melted lead over a candle in 
the wood-closet in his great-uncle’s room. When 
the confusion had in part abated and the flames 
were coming under control the boy was missing; 
and the alarm for his safety was hardly lessened 
by his discovery at the foot of the stairs in the 
burning building, senseless and with a broken 
leg. 

‘*T went back for this,” he said, feebly touching 
a miniature-case in his jacket pocket, when he was 
restored to consciousness and his injuries found 
to be severe but not dangerous. ‘‘I thought 
Glenny would feel so to have her mother burned 
up. J should if I had papa’s picture.” 

‘*You blessed boy!” cried Glencora tearfully. 

‘*Call it square for painting your cat’s paws 
green?” said Ralph with a smile that ended in a 
groan of pain. 

Mr. Josephus came back to find the wing of 
Cedar Cottage demolsihed, Miss Pamela ill from 
the shock and Ralph with his leg in splints. 

‘* And I must leave the dear boy quite to you, 
Glencora, for Pamela won’t let me leave her a 
minute,” said Miss Lydia to her niece. 

This was well enough for the first few days, but 
when the fever and pain abated, and gentle 
interest and amusement for the long dull days 
was in order, Glencora was in despair. But she 
was truly grateful for Ralph’s brave effort to rescue 
her treasure, and she wanted really to repay it 
with her care, so she consulted Aunt Lydia 
meekly. 

‘*T can’t think of a thing he likes,” she said 
piteously. 

‘* Suppose you let him think for himself, and 
do the thing he chooses, whether you admire it 
or not,” said wise Miss Lydia. 

“Oh!” said Glencora slowly, as if she had 
received a new idea. 

So she had, and put it in practice. 


‘* Whatever I like?” said Ralph. ‘‘ I'd like you, 


to read Swiss Family Robinson, but it isn’t 
poetry.” 
“Very well,” said Glencora cheerfully, and 


Ralph listened in surprise that turned to satis- 
faction. He was in the same state of amaze 
when Glencora allowed him to teach her checkers 
and played as many games a day as he demanded; 
also when she propped him with pillows, let him 
whittle all over the bed and picked up the shav- 
ings with a laugh at his surprise; also when she 
read him Grimm’s Tales, sang him ‘‘ Wearing o’ 
the Green” and ‘‘Captain Jinks” instead of 
‘* Allan Perey,” made molasses taffey for him 
over the spirit-lamp, and new covered his ball 
against the time of his recovery. 

‘“You’re real pretty, Glenny,” said he one day. 
‘You always were, but I like to look at you now 
better than when you were so selfish.” 

‘““Was I very selfish?’ asked Glencora half- 
laughing. 

‘‘ Awful,” said Ralph candidly. ‘‘And always 
sprawling about and languishing, and never help- 
ing anybody a bit. I used to wish Aunt Lydia 
would make you help her and stop mooning, when 
she got so tired. But now I won’t tease you any 
more when I get well, even if you do go back to 
that way, because you have been such a brick to 
me now.” 

‘*T think I won’t go back to that way, Ralphy,” 
said Glencora with a smile, though she did blush 
at his blunt account of her old self. ‘‘ And then 
I hope you will like me better and we will be 
more comfortable.” 

‘*You bet!” was Ralph’s emphatic rejoinder, 
that covered a resolve concerning his own future 
conduct. 

It was about a year from the fire that Mr. 
Fletcher came again to Cedar Cottage to consult 
with Mr. Josephus onjinvestments for his ward. 

His eyes twinkled as he saw Glencora and Ralph 
consulting over the site of the new croquet-ground, 
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and heard her merry laugh at the boy’s jokes as 
she helped him measure length and width with a 
long cord. 

‘‘ Your niece was very pretty when I first saw 
her, but she is much more lovely now;” he said. 

‘*Do you think so?” queried Miss Pamela. ‘‘I 
fear she is growing boisterous, being so much 
with that boy. And she is certainly freckled.” 

‘* But, sister, she is so much stronger and she 
never coughs now,” said Miss Lydia with a pleased 
smile. 

Mr. Fletcher joined the young people on the 
lawn. 

‘‘Tt seems your mission was a success, Miss 
Glencora,” he remarked. 

‘¢Mine to Ralph, or Ralph's to me?” said Glen- 
cora with an answering smile. ‘‘I owe him very 
much.” 

‘* But Glenny’s a brick,” put in Ralph, not quite 
understanding the conversation, but bound to give 
credit where it was due. ‘‘A regular brick, and 
I'll be anything she wants. Ask her if I don’t 
wear gloves to please her, and haven’t most left 
off slang. So now!” 





~ 


Che Sunday School. 


OCTOBER I1st.—STEPHEN’S DEFENSE. 
Acts vii. 1-19. 

“Whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the 
flesh Christ came who is over all, God blessed forever. 
Amen.’’—Rom. ix. 5. 

O understand Stephen’s defense it is necessary 
to understand the nature of the accusation 
and the spirit of the accusers. 

The apostles at first did not comprehend the 
eatholicity of Christianity. They supposed it to 
be a reformation of Judaism. Through the Jew- 
ish religion Christianity entered the world. They 
supposed that it would enter to each individual 
soul through the same door. It required a super- 
natural vision to induce Peter to preach the Gos- 
pel toa Roman. The Medes, and Parthians, and 
Elamites, and what not, who on the day of Pente- 
cost heard the apostles speaking in various tongues 
were proselytes or Jewish emigrants who had 
come up to attend the feast. The eunuch to 
whom Philip preached the Gospel was probably 
one also; he was, at all events, a student of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. The subsequent ser- 
mons of Peter in the Temple were preached dis- 
tinetively to the Jews. They began with ‘Ye 
men of Israel,” they ended with the promise to 
Abraham, ‘‘In thy seed shall all the kindreds of 
the earth be blessed.”” There was an anticipation 
of the world’s conversion, but it was to be con- 
verted to Israel] that it might be converted to 
Christ. 

Christ broke the bread of life before he gave it 
to his apostles. He did not give them the whole 
loaf at once. It required an elaborate discussion 
in a meeting convened for that purpose in Jeru- 
salem before the primitive Church could come to 
the resolve to dispense with circumcision. 

Thus, too, the first persecutors were not Phari- 
sees; they were Sadducees. The gravamen of 
their accusation was the fact that the apostles 
preached the resurrection from the dead. The 
Pharisees, in the person of Gamaliel, became the 
defenders of the apostles. The smoking flax God 
would not quench ; he protected the feeble flame 
at first, till it had grown so strong that the wind 
of a furious persecution could only fan it intoa 
larger, broader, warmer flame. 

Stephen was the first to promulgate a broader 
faith ; the first to recognize the universality of 
divine grace; the first to see in Christ the Re- 
deemer of the world; the first to recognize that 
the temple had fulfilled its mission, and the 
type was no longer significant; the first to 
preach a Christianity which was not to reform 
but to supplant Judaism. The accusation against 
him was not wholly false. There was at least a 
eolor of truth in it. Jesus of Nazareth has de- 
stroyed both city and temple. The customs 
which Moses delivered have been changed. Hate 
is keen-eyed. The angered Pharisees saw more 
clearly than the as yet unemancipated Christians 
the drift of Stephen's preaching. The spirit of 
their charge was false ; the actual words in which 
it was preferred were true. The gravamen of 
their charge was that he was endeavoring to turn 
away the allegiance of the people from the law 
and the land of Moses. To that charge he re- 
sponds. But he demurs to the specifications, he 
does not plead. Admitting the fact that he pro- 
claims a Messiah who will destroy the city and 
change the rite, he avoids its force and effect. 





His address is not aseries of fragments. It is 
not an imperfect report of an imperfect speech. 
A unity pervades it, a never-forgotten purpose 
animates it. Stephen is accused of assailing the 
Old Testament. To the Old Testament he ap- 
peals. His object is to show that religion belongs 
to no place; is fully expressed by no rite; that the 
place may be destroyed and the rite be changed, 
but that religion still remains; that the Chris- 
tianity which he preaches, supplants Judaism 
only because Judaism was a preparation for 
Christianity; that the new supplants the old only 
as the blossom the bud or the river the brook. 
He conceals his purpose at the outset. Had he 
avowed it, he would have defeated it, for the 
court and the people would not have listened. 
He seems to be entering on a simple historical 
survey of the past. He uses that survey to en- 
force the teachings of Christ. The whole address 
is asermon on the text, “Think not that I am 
come to destroy the law or the prophets; I am not 
come to destroy but to fulfill.” 

With this interpreting key, read this discourse. 

He begins the history of Israel with Abraham. 
The father of the faithful was called out of a 
heathen land to inherit the blessing for himself 
and his seed. He had no possession, not even a 
foot-breadth in the Holy Land. His descendants 
were sent by the providence of God into a heathen 
land, and brought up in heathen philosophy. 
Moses, the nation’s deliverer, to whom and 
through whom God gave the customs which the 
Pharisees held so sacred, was educated in heathen 
schools, and fled from Egypt only to be a so- 
journer in Midian, which God made a holy place 
by his appearance in the burning bush. Through 
this Moses was foretold the Messiah whom Ste- 
phen preached. That now Israel rejected him 
was not strange, for their history was as full of 
man’s obstinacy as of God's merey. They had 
sold. Joseph into Egypt, and repudiated Moses, 
and worshiped an idol at the foot of Mount Sinai, 
and repeated their idolatries in the wilderness, 
and persecuted the prophets. The decree which 
he, Stephen, preached, that they would persist in 
their rejection of the Messiah and be destroyed, 
accorded with their national history and charac- 
ter; the doctrine that Jerusalem and the temple 
would be destroyed was not blasphemous, for 
religion existed before either, and would con- 
tinue to exist after both had passed away ; the 
doctrine that the rite would change was not 
irreligious, for true religion had existed apart 
from these rites, and they were but prophecies of 
the reality which had now come to pass ; the doe- 
trine of the catholicity of Christianity was not 
opposed to the teaching of the Old Testament, for 
it taught that the grace of God was confined to 
neither race nor locality. Then, seeing in the 
faces of the judges the hardening determination 
against him and the truth, he breaks off his argu- 
ment and closes his address with an indignant in- 
vective, ‘‘ Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears, ye do always resist the Holy 
Ghost ; as your fathers did, so do ye.” The court 
breaks up in confusion, the mob rushes upon 
him ; and the first martyr seals his testimony to 
the truth by his blood. 

This appears to me to be the general drift and 
significance of Stephen's address, which must be 
comprehended before the speech can be profitably 
studied in detail. The general truths inculeated 
are the unity of the Old Testament and the New 
Testament ; the center which creates that unity— 
Christ, the object of prophecy in the Old Testa- 
ment; the fulfillment of prophecy in the New 
Testament; the catholicity, universality, and 
spirituality of the religion of the Bible, for all 
men, for all time, and independent of all places, 
rites and customs. 


NOTES. 

The Sanhedrim before which Stephen was tried was 
the supreme court of Judaism. Before it Christ was 
tried. It consisted of chief priests; scribes, the teach- 
ers of the law; and elders, or representatives of the 
lay element in the church. It numbered 71 members. 
{The criminal code required two witwesses to condemu 
to death; gave the accused a right to be heard in his 
own behalf; subjected perjury to severe penalties; 
forbade hasty and night trials. 


Blasphemy, of which Stephen, like Christ, was ac- 
cused, was a well defined crime, under the Jewish 
code. It consisted of any act which tended to turn 
away the hearts of the people from Jehovah, as God 
and King. It thus answered to treason with us; and 
was puuishable with death. (Ex. xxii, 20; Num. 
xxv, 1-5; Deut. xiii, 1-5; xviii, 9-20.) 


Charran is the Haran of the Old Testament, proba- 
bly the modern Harran. 





Hooks aud Authors, 


THE ADAMS DIARY. 

The just-issued volume of the journal of John 
Quincy Adams is in many respects the most inter- 
esting of the series. The two Congresses whose 
proceedings form so large a portion of the ex- 
President’s story were remarkable for masterly 
inactivity concerning everything which was for 
the nation’s good, but nevertheless their doings 
were a part of history. It was through their 
negligence, cowardice and dishonesty that events 
which soon succeeded them became possible, and 
the pitiable nature of their record does not pre- 
vent their being interesting to the historical stu- 
dent. The student is fortunate in having Mr. 
Adams for his historian, or, rather, that Mr. Ad- 
ams has commented upon the proceedings of 
these particular sessions, for not even Democratic 
partisans have ever denied the ability, the unde- 
viating honesty and truthfulness, of this faithful 
old patriot, while the unselfish and unpartisan 
nature of his political hopes made him equally 
the critic of Whig and Democrat. We note, too, 
a desired change in the method of the editor. 
Why Mr. Charles Francis Adams should have 
omitted from previous volumes the personal re- 
flections which his father must have frequently 
entered in his diary, yet made many others public 
in this latest volume, which has to do with many 
men still alive, cannot easily be understood, but 
readers will be thankful for the change. The 
author of the diary seldom aimed at elegance 
when he indulged in personal characterization, 
but of his force there can be no doubt, and it is 
decidedly comforting, for history’s sake, to read 
of men as they appeared to their keen-eyed fel- 
lows—not as they appear to biographical compilers 
of a quarter of a century later. Most of the 
names given in this volume will be recognized by 
the middle-aged men of to-day. Among them 
are Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Stephen A. Douglas, 
Rhett of South Carolina, Everett, Henry A. 
Wise, McDuffie, Slidell, R. M. T. Hunter, General 
Scott, Fillmore, Colquitt, Caleb Cushing, Tom 
Marshall, Fernando Wood, Pickens, Meriwether, 
Poinsett, Gwin, Crittenden, General Jackson, 
and many other Southern extremists and North- 
ern apologists for slavery. That the position of 
most Northern Congressmen was what it was 
does not seem extraordinary when we realize that 
the pro-slavery majority was always the same, 
no matter which party was in the ascendant, and 
that even Adams himself, whole-hearted Aboli- 
tionist though he was, hesitated to take part ina 
strife which seemed without possibility of sue- 
cessful issue. These were the days, it should be 
remembered, of the infamous *‘ gag” rule—a Con- 
gressional regulation which, though governing 
the principal legislative body of a republic, was 
more repressive and brutal than any known in 
the Italian Chambers or the Spanish Cortes. It 
prevented even the discussion of slavery in the 
Houses, and made the passage of any law for the 
regulation of the institution impossible. 

The volume is no less interesting for the light it 
throws upop the development of Mr. Adams's 
own character. As his years increased, so did his 
sense of responsibility: he never tires of self- 
criticism and self-abasement before his own con- 
science, yet a sense of his shortcomings never 
induces despondency or blunts his sensibility to 
the call of duty. No man in either House during 
1840-44 had so unpleasant a course of duty before 
him, or was so lacking in the assistance and sup- 
port of his brother-members, yet he seems never 
to have been silent when his voice was needed on 
the side of the right. Many of his greatest efforts 
were inspired only by a sense of right, and while 
he was oppressed by agonizing doubts about the 
essential points of the religion which he professed 
and whose exercises he so much enjoyed, yet in 
face of tremendous opposition he fought for right- 
eousness and national honesty against men who 
called the law and the prophets to defend them 
against ‘‘the old man eloquent.” 

Pleasure, recreation, even rest he abandoned for 
work's sake, yet such was the versatility of his 
taste that out of amere change of labor he seemed 
to obtain relief. His interest in religion seems 
never to have flagged; doubt did not deter him 
from spritual aspiration, nor did it ever cause him 
to avoid religious assemblages or sneer at at- 








1 Memoirs of John Quincy Adams. Comprising Portions of 
his Diary from 1795 to 1848. Edited by Charles Francis Ad- 
ams. Vol. XI.—The Twenty-seventh and Twenty-cighth 
Congresses, 1841-1844. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. $5.00 per 
vol. 
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tempts at religious instruction. He attended 
divine service regularly, made notes of nearly 
every sermon he heard, and never mistook mere 
antagonism for criticism. To the writer of ser- 
mons the comments of this thoughtful, logical, 
unprejudiced old man upon pulpit subjects and 
methods of treatment are an education in them- 
selves. 

In 1843 Mr. Adams went to Cincinnati—a far-off 
city in those days of canal-packets—to deliver an 
oration on astronomy, on the oceasion of the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the observatory erected 
through the efforts of Professor (afterward Gen- 
eral) O. M. Mitchell. Like everything else at- 
tempted by Mr. Adams, this oration was delivered 
from convictions of duty toward a much-neglected 
science. The results to himself were a series of 
ovations which were almost without intermission, 
and these gave him new importance in the eyes 
of his arrogant yet time-serving associates in the 
House. He needed it; there had already been 
made an attempt to secure his expulsion, on the 
ground that in presenting a petition from citizens 
who desired a dissolution of the Union, he had 
offered ‘‘an insult to the people of the United 
States, of which the House is the legislative 
organ.” When it is remembered who were the 
prime movers in this outrage, and in what pecu- 
liar manner the measure of their own loyalty was 
made public a few years later, the farcical nature 
of the whole proceeding almost hides the hypoc- 
risy and malice which lay at the bottom of it. 
But greater trials were in store for the ex-Presi- 
dent, who on the edge of the grave began and 
completed the great work of his life. 

The exciting nature of certain Congressional 
periods of later date, and the central position 
which Mr. Adams occupied therein, will doubtless 
make the concluding volumes of the ‘*‘ Memoirs” 
of unusual historical interest and value. 

NOTES, ANNOUNCEMENTS, ETC. 

Dr. Holland is to publish a new novel through 
‘* Seribner’s Monthly.” 

Mr. Bouton will publish Michelet’s ‘‘ Bible of 
Humanity ” this fall. 

Mr. Stoddard is preparing a ‘‘ Life of Shelley,” 
for the ‘‘ Sans Souci” series. 

Mr. Lecky is writing a ‘‘ History of Social Life 
in the Eighteenth Century.” 

Miss Braddon has, it is said, left literature for 
the stage. A pity; for her later novels are thor- 
oughly good ones. 

Hurd & Houghton announce a new edition of 
Dickens, and the Appletons have started a new 
edition of Scott’s novels. 

Mr. James Miller threatens the Union with a 
new edition of Tupper’s poems, to be edited by 
the author himself, in America, 

One of the best guide-books of t. Centennial 
Exhibition is ‘‘ Tribune Extra No. 35.” _n it each 
department is treated by a specialist. 

Gambetta intends publishing ‘‘purpose” nove 
written by him twenty years ago, to show that he 
has not departed from the principles of his youth. 

New novels, by Hepworth Dixon, Frank Lee 
Benedict, the Misses Warner, Philip,Gilbert Ham- 
erton and General Lew Wallace are announced as 
soon to be published. 

Roberts Brothers will soon issue a volume of the 
short poems of Rev. John W. Chadwick, who is 
one of the most pleasing and poetical of American 
writers of religious verse. 

John B. Gough, the temperance lecturer, has 
four volumes in which are the signatures of 140,000 
persons to the total abstinence pledge ; all these 
signatures were obtained by Mr. Gough person- 
ally. 

The Historical Society of Lombardy is making 
a collection of ancient Italian chronicles, a class 
of literary material which in Italy is more hope- 
lessly scattered than that of any other civilized 
nation. 

Rev. E. P. Roe, author of several well-known 
religious novels, has a historical story now in the 
hands of Dodd & Mead, for early publication. 
Among the characters are Washington and Bene- 
dict Arnold. 

Mr. James T. Fields occasionally reads a ser- 
mon in the Town Hall at Manchester, N. H., and 
Geo. Wm. Curtis reads quite regularly to a small 
congregation on Staten Island. A good example 
for other laymen to follow. 

#rof. J. Morgan Hart, now of the University of 
Cincinnati, has just completed another volume of 
his series of German Classics. The name of the 
new volume is ‘‘ Goethe's Select Prose.” It will 
be published by the Putnams. 





J. R. Osgood & Co. will soon publish the Cen- 
tenary edition of Lowell’s poems, uniform in style 
and price with the cheap editions of Longfellow, 
Whittier and Tennyson which have sold so rapidly 
this summer. 

Julius Chambers, the ‘‘Tribune’s” amateur 
madman, has published in England a book relat- 
ing his experiences in mad-houses, and the ‘‘ Spec- 
tator” gives the book hearty praise. It will 
doubtless be republished here. 

Miss Betham-Edwards, the novelist, will soon 
publish ‘‘A Year in Western France,” the book 
being devoted to provincial life in town and coun- 
try. Books of this class, upon French life, are 
painfully rare, and are all by women. 

The Putnams are about to publish a series of 
school histories. These will comprise ‘‘ Germany,” 
‘* Greece,” ‘‘ Rome,” and ‘‘ England,” by Leonard 
Schmitz ; ‘‘ France,” by Sutherland Menzies, and 
‘* Landmarks of Modern History,” by C. 8S. Dawe. 

“Every Day Topics” is the title of Dr. Hol- 
land’s new book which Scribner & Co. will publish 
this week. The contents of the book have been 
drawn from the author's special editorial depart- 
ment, ‘Topics of the Time,” in ‘‘Scribner’s 
Monthly.” 

Dr. George B. Loring, whose agricultural papers 
are so good that his friends regret to see him ever 
apply his pen to polities, is about to issue a vol- 
ume of his letters under the title ‘‘The Farm- 
yard Club of Jotham,” which Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co. will publish. 

Sir Charles Dilke, author of ‘‘ Prince Florestan” 
and other works which are particularly severe 
upon the political blunders of the English aristoe- 
racy, lives in elegant style, entertains as well as 
any of his peers, and is so smart and good-natured 
that society dares not think of punishing him for 
his audacity. 

We are indebted to Major-General Alexander 
Shaler fora copy of ‘‘The National Rifle Associ- 
ation Annual Report for 1875.” It contains a 
large amount of matter of special interest to 
marksmen as well as to the public. This associa- 
tion has created an interest in rifle shooting next 
only to that which exists in England. 

The American Tract Society has contributed 
what are among the most interesting of curiosi- 
ties, to the religious antiquarian, to the great 
Exhibition—the traveling pulpit, used by White 
field in his itinerant ministry, and the chair 
of the Dairyman’s Daughter. The former is a 
little box which would give but little space for 
the modern preacher. 

The editor of the ‘‘ American Socialist,” organ 
of the non-marrying and almost childless Oneida 
community, has been reading ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” 
and finds in it an argument in favor of ‘‘the 
family of the future.” This the reader will not be 
supposed to accept, but there issomething worthy 
of serious parental attention in the statement 
that ‘‘the ordinary home does not furnish the 
best conditions for childish development.” 

William Black, author of several charming nov- 
els, is in America, and has been interviewed by 
** Jennie June” (Mrs. Croly), who says, “Mr. Black 
looks a good deal like what he was when he started 
on his eareer—a ‘sub’ on a daily paper. He isa 
dark, slender, young, almost boyish-looking man, 
with a quick movement and dark eyes, that look 
capable of very keen observation, though they 
are concealed somewhat by glasses; for, like so 
many literary men and journalists, he is near- 
sighted.” 

Orpheus C. Kerr (R. H. Newell), the brightest 
of newspaper wits of our late war time, and now 
a hard-working journalist, has made what was 
probably the nearest possible approach to living 
without food. For eight weeks he was unable to 
take food, and his physicians believed that the 
pneumogastric nerve, controlling the action of 
the stomach, was destroyed or paralyzed: during 
this time he has lived upon one cup of coffee per 
day and a glass of milk punch on alternate days, 
yet he continued at work, and is now recovering. 

Joel Munson, of Albany, who never tires of 
publishing valuable historical works which have 
‘*no money in them,” announces a new and im- 
proved edition of Mrs. Grant’s ‘‘ Memoirs of an 
American Lady, with Sketches of Manners and 
Scenery in America as they existed previous to the 
American Revolution ; alsoa Memoir of the Au- 
thor, Mrs. Anne Grant, by Gen. James Grant 
Wilson, Biographical and Illustrative Notes, a 
portrait, and numerous illustrations ;” also a new 
edition of ‘‘Doddridge’s Notes on the Indian Wars 
of Pennsylvania and Virginia,” with a memoir of 
the author. 





It seems that even an editor may occasionally be 
mistaken: a newspaper correspondent says that 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge was once spending her va- 
cation in the country, when the editor of ‘ Serib- 
ner’s” invaded her solitude with a demand for an 
etching. ‘I’ve nothing for you, and no ideas,” 
said she. He insisted. She went to her room, 
wrote for a while, and brought baek ‘‘ Miss Ma- 
loney.” ‘‘I don’t like it,” he said. ‘It’s the best 
I can do,” she answered, ‘but I'll go and try 
again, if you say so.” He took ‘t Miss Maloney ” 
away, under protest, and was obliged to publish 
extra editions of the magazine to supply the de- 
mand for it. 

The ‘Saturday Review,” having lately said that 
the modern novelist is not permitted to be a 
teacher of morals, the ‘‘ Philadeiphia Telegraph ” 
thrusts behind itself the critics whom few novelists 
attempt to follow, and tells the following bit of 
truth and sense. Writers of Sunday-school stories, 
as well as those of other works of fiction, will do 
well to profit by the editor's distinctions: 

“Some of the most popular novel writers of the present 
era have been in the strictest sense of the term teachers of 
morals, and the percentage of nineteenth century novels that 
have been written with the distinct purpose of instructing 
or of bringing about certain reforms, or of calling public 
attention in the most positive manner to certain social or 
political evils, is far greater than among the eighteenth cen- 
tury novels. The repugnance to this sort of thing is very 
great, but it has not extended beyond quite a small class of 
persons. It is true that the mass of readers turn from a novel 
in which the interest of the narrative is subordinated to the 
setting forthof the moral, but if the interest of the narrative 
is maintained, and the characters are skillfully drawn, the 
fact that a work cf fiction is written with some other aim 
than to merely give entertainment is regarded as a distin- 
guishing merit in it by a large portion of the reading public. 
The change in public taste has not been in favor of novels 
not written with a moral purpose, but rather against novels 
of that order in which the moral aim is made an extenuation 
of platitudes. The novel reader of the pres cnt day demands 
that a work offered for his approval shall be first of all inter- 
esting, and if it is not interesting he will be apt to let it 
severely alone, no matter how important may be the moral 
which it inculcates.” 

A correspondent of the San Francisco ‘ Chron- 
icle” tells the following story about Washington 
Irving and Walter Scott: 

“ Washington Irving, in early life, became acquainted with 
a very intelligent and beautiful Jewess in Philadelphia by 
the name of Rebecca Gratz. This acquaintance ripened into 
love, in which both shared, and Irving proposed marriage 
and was accepted on condition that the parents of the lady 
would consent to the union of their daughter with a Gentile. 
The Hebrew religion forbade such a marriage, and though 
the parents esteemed the suitor highly they could not bring 
their minds to consent to a violation of so sacred a regulation 
of their faith. The attachment was so strong between the 
lady and Irving that nothing but their elevated sense of the 
duty of achild to parental authority kept them from wedding. 
They resolved, however, that in sentiment they would remain 
true to each other through life and never wed. “It was dur- 
ing this state of their relations that Irving made his first 
visit to Sir Walter Scott. The latter had already made for 
himself an undying reputation as an author, and the former, 
with his literary productions, had attracted the attention of 
the ‘ Wizard of the North,’ who was at that time incubating 
in his mind that wonderful story of ‘Ivanhoe.’ Personal 
intercourse with Irving so won upon Scott’s confidence that 
he sketched to him the plan of the story, confessing, at the 
same time, that he felt the need of a heroine other than 
‘Rowena.’ Irving’s heart and head were full of his romantic 
love for Rebecca Gratz, and he modestly proffered to furnish 
Scott with a heroine, many of the incidents connected with 
whom should be drawn from real life. The offer was accepted, 
and Irving’s Rebecca, mutually pledged to him to unwedded 
earthly fidelity, steod as the model of the immortal‘ Rebecca’ 


of ‘Ivanhoe.’ Scott of course, adapted it to the exigencies of - 


his story, but the great ideal as furnished by Irving was 
unchanged.” 

It should be more generally known by the read- 
ing public that Leypoldt’s ‘‘ Trade-List Annual” 
approaches very closely to a complete list of all 
books published and still in print by American 
publishers. The price of this ‘‘ Annual,” if for- 
warded before date of publication, is $1, which 
money will scareely pay for the paper upon which 
the book is printed ; what the price now is we do 
not know; the publisher, Mr. Leypoldt, 37 Park 
Row, will probably sell at areasonable figure such 
extra copies as he may have. The magnum opus of 
the same publisher, however, will be ‘‘ The Amer- 
ican Catalogue,” of which we give Mr. Leypoldt’s 
own description: ‘‘It is to include, in two vol- 
umes, a list of all American books and English 
books of American imprint, published and for sale, 
at the date of July, 1876. The first volume in- 
cludes full title entry by author, and also by title 
in the case of books known chiefly in that way. 
The second volume will be a subject classification 
by short title, on the dictionary plan. About 
thirty-five thousand volumes have already been 
catalogued for this work, and the total number of 
entries, aside from cross references, which will be 
many, is likely to reach twice, and may approxi- 
mate to three times this number. This, it is 
thought, will prove invaluable to any one who 
has to deal with books, and subscriptions for it 
are sought from all classes, as the expense will be 
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enormous. The subscription price is put at $25 
for the two volumes, payable $5 on subscription, 
and $10 on delivery of each of the volumes. It is 
hoped to publish the first volume before the close 
of the Centennial year. These two volumes, with 
the Publisher's ‘ Trade-List Annual’ for 1876, will 
make an approximately complete view of Amer- 
ican publishing this year, by the aid of whicha 
book can be found either by author, title, subject, 
or publisher. The Catalogue will be published on 
a careful system of trade bibliography, and will 
be followed, in future years, by annual catalogues 
on the same sysem. It is hoped to revise the 
general catalogue, or to issue combination volumes 
every five or ten years succeeding.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ing us of any omission in this respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.] 
Authors and Titles. 
Bunyan, John, “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


Publishers. 
Parts XI.—XVI. 


Price. 
Cas- 






GBT ss ccnect-ccccess concncesees cs: derccesecesescosens Subscrip. 
Danks, H. P., * Our Favorite.” (Song.) 
E. D. Russell & Co., Boston. 
Gardner, S. R., *“* The Puritan Revolution.”............ Scribner. 1 00 
Hart, Prof. James M: rgan. ** Goethe’s Prose.” Putnams. 1 (0 
Holland, Dr. J. G.,** Every Day Topies.’’..... -..-Seribner. 1 75 
Longfellow, “ Poems of Places.’’ Vol. L................ Osgood. 1 00 


Larned, J. N.* Ta'ss about Labor.”’.. 
Marryatt, Florence, * My Own Child.” 
Morgan. H. 


..Appletons. 
Appletons. 
i., “ Representative Names in English Litera- 
t Pies etuns: Sabecens abt Gcchesrerne cocencccssacs cece. 
Straub, S. W.,** Crown of Glory.” (Song.) 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
A., D.D., “ History of Protestantism.” Parts 
Cassell. Subscrip. 
Pn have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
tions: 
London Quarterly—Westminster—Harper’s—Appleton’s Journal— 
Galaxy. 


Wylie, Rev. J. 
XL.—XV 





Educational, 


One of the New Haven young ladies’ schools, 
Miss Montfort’s, proposes to adopt for its more 
advanced pupils the course of study prescribed 
as preparatory to the Harvard Examinations for 
women. 





Rev. F. A. Muhlenberg, D.D., President of 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., has just been 
elected to the chair of the Greek Language and 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania, at 
Philadelphia. 





Brown University looks for a large class this 
year. The college trustees have passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the existence of secret socie- 
ties among the undergraduates of the college is 
unfriendly to the best interests of the university. 


Williams College begins the fall term with 50 
freshmen, two new seniors and five new juniors. 
At least 185 names will appear on the next cata- 
logue—a gain of 50 in three years. Last year's 
plan, of two consecutive morning recitations, is to 
be followed for the present. Chapel services will 
be held at 8:45. 


The last class at Robert College, Constantino- 
ple, was the largest it has sent out. Sevenof the 
class were Armenians, and of these four belonged 
to the native Protestant community ; seven more 
were Bulgarians, and one was a Greek. At the 
Commencement dinner addresses were made by 
United States Minister Maynard, Consul-General 
Eugene Schuyler, Rev. Canon Gribble, Chaplain 
to the English Embassy, and others. 


Mrs. Fanny Barrow, well known in literature as 
“Aunt Fanny,” has opened a school for little 
children, girls from three to nine, and boys from 
three to eight years of age, at her residence, No. 
30 East 35th street, New York. Her determination 
is to give up her whole self during school hours 
to the moral and physical guardianship of the 
children intrusted to her care—a work for which 
she is admirably qualified by nature and experi- 
ence. 


Under the new compulsory Education Act in 
this State, habitual truants are required to be 
confined and taught by themselves in some suit- 
able place. As the City Board of Education have 
no building for such a purpose, and are unwilling 
to send truants to reformatory institutions, where 
they will come in contact with young criminals, 
they propose putting up a school-house, to be 
known as one of the regular city schools, which 
shall be provided with dormitories and a residence 
attached for the head instructor and manager. 


The Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore 
was formally opened on the 12th inst., the special 
feature of the exercises being an address on the 
higher education by our distinguished English 
visitor, Prof. Huxley. The institution begins its 


English and American, and shows a determina- 
tion at the outset to achieve positive results. 
Though its means are ample, it makes no parade 
as yet of exterior appointments, but gets to work 
in a modest way, leaving grounds and buildings 
to the needs of the future. Prof. Huxley’s address 
ranged over the general field of education, and, 
while devoted mainly to the benefits of an ad- 
vanced University course, did not overlook the 
importance of elevating the grade of what we 
call an ordinary education. His remarks on this 
point were in part to this effect : 


“Tam of opinion that an elementary education should dis- 
cipline all sides of the mind, and should leave no important 
faculty uncultivated. At its foundation lies a knowledge of 
the English language, the tongue we speak, power of reading, 
power of writing with accuracy and ease, and, finally, that 
amount of cultivation of taste and judgment which is to be 
derived from the study of the higher English authors. I 
think, again, that it isan essential part of elementary eduea- 
tion that the scholar should learn, at any rate, the elements 
of the history of his own country. It is hard for any boy or 
any girl who has not lived a life to understand history, per- 
haps impossible, but nevertheless it is useful, for the mind 
should be furnished those fundamental facts. I look again 
upon the elements of the physical sciences as a fundamental 
part of elementary education; the elements of physical ge- 
ography, the elements of physics, the elements of chemistry, 
the elements of human physiology—all these are matters of 
great and increasing moment, and there is no reason why 
they should not be taught in our elementary schools as well 
as the mass of things which are taught in our institutions— 
elementary mathematics, arithmetic and geometry. I should 
be disposed to think that archwology is best taught practi- 
cally—not so much theoretically as practically. And, finally, 
I conceive that it is an essential part of elementary edu- 
cation that the sesthetic faculty should be trained; that 
some knowledge of music should be given; and that every 
one should be taught to draw according to his capacity. In 
these matters of art people vary indefinitely in their invidu- 
alcapacity. You cannot make an artist of anybody who is 
not born one. You may make an appreciator of art, anda 
useful knowledge of art may be acquired by those who pos- 
sess but a very small innate capacity. Such education should 
enable an average boy of fifteen or sixteen years to read and 
write his own Janguage with ease and accuracy, and with a 
sense of literary excellence derived from the study of our 
classic writers; to have a general acquaintance with the his- 
tory of his own country, and with the great laws of social 
existence; to have acquired the rudiments of physical sci- 
ence and a fair knowledge of elementary arithmetic and ge- 
ometry. He should have obtained an acquaintance with 
logic rather by example than by precept, while the acquire- 
ment of the elements of music and drawing should have 
been pleasure rather than work. It may sound strange to 
many ears if I venture to maintain the proposition that a 
young person educated thus far has bad a liberal though 
perhaps not a full education.” 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. Our pastor has organized a so-called young 
people's inquiry class and prayer meeting. Lately 
the question has been brought up whether the ladies 
ought not sometimes to lead the meeting. Several 
have done so—others hesitate. Please tell us, Is it 
right for a woman to prayin a meeting, or to 
speak for Christ at ali in public ? 

It depends upon circumstances. The general 
principle is this: Any person has a right to use in 
God’s service any gifts God has bestowed. You 
need not go to the Bible for authority to do that ; 
and you may reject, without examination, any in- 
terpretation which denies that right. Women 
may not generally be effective public speakers, in 
chureh or out of it. We are inclined to think 
they are not. So female canary birds do not 
generally sing; but we happen to know one who 
does, and the owner does not prohibit her singing 
because it is ‘‘out of her sphere.” Women are 
not generally good porters. But we know one 
who can shoulder a barrel of flour. Why, then, 
may she not? There are, however, some commu- 
nities where, owing to prejudices on this subject, 
a woman'is likely to do more harm than good by 
speaking. That was the condition of affairs in 
Corinth, where if a woman spoke in a promis- 
cuous assembly she would bring herself and the 
cause she advocated into disrepute. There are a 
good many Corinthian communities in this coun- 
try. In those, women had better ‘‘ keep silence 
in the churches” till time and education make 
them as enlightened as the one at Cwesarea, where 
the daughters of Philip ‘‘ did prophesy” without 
objection. 


2. Where can these hymns be found ? 


One is sometimes haunted by a half-remem- 
bered hymn or passage of poetry once perfectly 
known. A well known contributor writes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘In an old volume published many years 
since, called ‘Theodore, or the Skeptie’s Conver- 
sion,’ there oceurs a hymn to Christ of which 
only fragments here and there occur to our mem- 
ory. These fragments may enable some one to 
recover the whole : 

‘World Redeemer, Lord of Glory, as of old to zealous Paul 
Thou didst come in sudden brightness, and from out the 





career with a picked corps of instructors, both 


As to Mary in the garden did thy risen form appear, 


* * * 7. + + * * 
Hast thou not, the Master answered, hast thou not my written 
word? 


Hast thou not to go before thee the example of thy Lord? 

Blessed One! thy words of wisdom are too high for me to 
know, 

And my feet are all too feeble for the 
didst go. 

Doubts perplex me while I study, all my reading and my 
thinking 

Lead away from firm conviction, and in mire my feet are 
sinking. 

Then I turn to works of duty, and thy law is very plain, 

And I see thy bright example—strive to follow, strive in 
vain.’ 


paths where thou 


Any one who will restore the whole of this hymn 
will confer a favor on a seeker, 
‘The other hymn begins : 
‘ By various maxims, forms and rules 
That pass for wisdom in the schools, 
I strove my temper to restrain, 
But all my strivings were in vain.’ 
The only other lines remembered are : 
‘IT see him lead a suffering life, 
Patient amid reproach and strife.’ 
The restoration of these two hymns will be find- 
ing a hid treasure. BBB.” 


3. What books are suitable for a young lady to 
read on Sunday ? 

(1) Esehew those books which tend to recall 
weekly tastes and work. We make it a matter of 
conscience not to read the religious newspapers on 
Sunday ; but our rule would be a poor one for our 
readers. (2) Seek primarily those books which 
stimulate or guide the moral and spiritual nature, 
which tend to give you better courage and hope 
for Christian living in the week. With this as 
the center for your reading you may well add 
(3) any books that are congenial in any thought- 
ful and earnest mood. 


4. Has a person who is trying to live a Christ- 
like life—often strengthened and comforted by his 
words, and trusting but not loving Him—has such 
a person a vital union with Him ? 

How ean it be otherwise? His whole teaching 
implies that such a faith and experience is in 
itself love. If your life is molded by his example, 
if his influence makes itself felt in your daily 
round of duties, you cannot but draw nearer to 
Him. Sometimes there are shades of belief or 
disbelief which seem to prohibit joining a church, 
but in a great majority of cases the obstacle is 
more imaginary than real. A frank talk with a 
trusted friend will often remove it, and can do no 
harm, if you are both actuated by such motives 
as Christ approves. 

5. Pronunciation, ete. 

Don Quixote is pronounced ‘‘ Kee-ho-tay,” but 
don’t try to be over-elegant and say that so-and-so 
is ‘‘ Keehotic.” You might be laughed at. When 
using the valiant Don’s name, however, the pro- 
nunciation we have indicated is correct. Childe 
Harold. The final e of Childe is silent. It is not 
apparent how you can otherwise mispronounce 
thename. Chaucer. Pronounce ‘‘ Chawser,” and 
Strauss, ‘‘Strouss.” The 7 in Macdonald belongs 
tothe second or middle syllable. In Sardanapalus 
the accent falls on the antepenult. 

6. Are the expressions ‘‘Was being prepared,” 
“Was being got,” etc., correct ? 

They are grammatically correct, but ‘‘ was being 
got” isa very awkward and inelegant expression, 
and ean be readily avoided in conversation and 
writing. Mr. R. G. White makes all manner of 
fun of this general form of expression, holding 
that ‘‘the dinner is preparing,” “‘the house is 
building,” ete., are quite equivalent and greatly 
preferable. His arguments are very specious ; but 
the logic of fact is more convincing, and we shall 
probably continue to use the familiar form in 
most cases. 


fod 


7. Whatis the Vireo, mentioned in a recent ‘‘ Star 
Paper” on birds ? 

It is a bird of an olive-green color, hence called 
sometimes the ‘‘greenlet.” It is also known as 
the ‘‘fly-catcher.” There are something like 
twenty varieties, all immigrating from the West 
Indies or South America early in the spring. It 
frequents the woods, lives on insects, and hans 
its pest hammock-like in the slender fork of a 
horizontal branch. 


8. What is the best atlas ? 

Colton’s, Johnson's, Mitchell’s and Zell’s are all 
good, each having some merits which the othe¥s 
do not possess in like degree. The choice must 
depend largely on the person who is going to use 
them. What is best for one may not be best for 





cloud didst call, 


another, 
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‘Terrace Hall. 

The Erie Railroad runs through a mest 
beautiful region, much of it within thirty 
miles of New York. Attractive towns and 
villages invite a very large number of perma- 
nent and transient residents from this city. 
Ramapo, in Rockland Co., is an exceedingly 
picturesque location. The village lies in a 
valley, surrounded by the Ramapo range of 
rugged hills, whose shadows are reflected in 
the Ramapo river, which winds, by devious 
route, along their base. A dam near the 
depot has made a most picturesque lake 
nearly a mile in length, and an eighth of a 
mile in width. Atits foot is Terrace Hall, the 
principal house foc summer boarders. It ac- 
commodates conveniently over fifty, and is 
kept by Hugh Macfarlane, Jr.,a thoroughly 
accomplished and successful manager. The 
Hall bas been full to overflowing during the 
season, and many still remain to enjoy the 
changing beauties of the foliage and the rare 
days of the latter part of September. The 
boating and fishing are among the attractions 
of this resort, and the drives in every direc- 
tion are exceedingly delightful. Rockland 
County is fitly named, and the artist need not 
travel farther than that to find the most avail- 
able and inviting subjects for his pencil. 





We should count time bv heart-throbs. He 
most lives who thinks most, feels the noblest, 
acts the best.— Bailey. 





The American House, Boston, 
has been long and favorably known as one of 
the best hotels in the East. Its central loca- 
tion, only a few rods from new Washington 
Street, and within two minuets walk of State 
Street, Faneuil Hall, the old State House and 
City Hall, makes it equally desirable for busi- 
ness of pleasure. It was the first hotel in 
Boston to introduce the greatest of modern 
convenlences, a Passenger Elevator, and the 
proprietors have ever been ready to adopt 
any improvements that might add to the 
comfort of their guests. The latest change. 
and one that will be appreciated by all, is the 
reduction in prices, which are now placed at 
$3.00, $3.50 and $4.00 per day. The large 
number of its apartments, its long and spa- 
cious corridors, general convenient of ar- 
rangement, liberality of management and 
uniform excellence of its table, have given it 
a widespread reputation, and enable its man- 
agers to offer inducements to be feudd at but 
few other New England Hotels. 

To the generous mind the heaviest debt is 
that of gratitude, when it is not in our power 
to repay it.—Franklin. 





Philharmonic Journal, 

Jerome Hopkins, who is one of our most 
accomplished and energetic musicians, has 
concluded to make the ** New York Philhar- 
monic Journal and Orpheonist,” issued free 
for eleven seasons, a subscription journal at 
$1.00 a year, or with one secured seat to the 
three Orpheon Festivals for $3.00, and with 
two for $5.00. In his prospectus, he says: “ The 
Philbarmonic Journal’ aims to be the organ 
of the New York Philharmome Society and 
of the Orpheon Society's Free Choral Schools 
and the mouth piece of Musical uprightness 
and genuine talent, versus the bogus. I ask 
my friends to reflect a moment upon my past 
record as the founder of the Orpheon Free 
Schools (the gratuitous educators of over 
15,000 persons in singing), the founder of the 
* Philharmonic Journal’ (as a free paper) and 
its editor for ten years, and hope that they 
may not refuse their countenance and sup- 
port to this effort whereby to improve the 
paper and add to its usefulness. 
at 7l1 Broadway.” 


Lhe office is 


A single grateful thought toward heaven is 
the most perfect prayer.— Lessing. 





The Record of the Year, 

The * Record of the Year,” edited by Frank 
Moore, and published by G. W. Carleton 
& Co., New York, is the busy man’s scrap- 
book. lt contains pretty much everything 
which the reader feels that he ought to 
preserve, and in the rush of business does 
not cut out and save. It is a reference 
scrap-book, giving the important events of 
each month, liberally interspersed with inter- 
esting miscellany. The editor has a lasting 
fame as editor of the ** Rebellion Record,” 
probably the most complete (if not always 
the most accurate) account of the events of 
the late war. He is doing even better work 
on this publication, since there is now no 
such conflicting testimony in respect to 
events as characterized the reports during 
the rebellion. The magazine is admirably 
printed on excellent paper, and is sold at $5.00 
per year or 50 cents per number. 





Trust not the world, for it never payeth 
what it promiseth.—St. Augustine, 


Folding Machines. 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York f vst Vilice. 





Good for Day and Night. 

The ** Diamond Spectacles,” being entirely 
free from any injurious substances, can be 
used equally by daylight, gaslight, or lamp- 
light, without tiring or injuring the eyes. 
Euch genuine pair bears the trade-mark, a 
small diamond. For sale by our authorized 
agents. Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 
Maiden Lane, New York. 





Opp, that the driest boots have the biggest 
* creak.”’ 
Sel 





Presidential Candidates. 

Oscar Marshall, publisher, No. 697 Broad- 
way, has just issued life-size bust portraits 
of Tilden & Hendricks, companion pictures to 
Hayes & Wheeler. The likenesses are good, 
and are printed on plate paper and sold at the 
very low price of 35 cents each. 


True friends visit us in prosperity only when | 


invited, but in adversity they come without 


invitation.—Theophrastus. 





Rotary Press for Sale. 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656. New 
York Post Office. 


A handbill—Your account for gloves. 





Short Weights. Purchasers of 
Baking Powder always get full weights. 


PU BL IC ATIONS 


CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBTISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Royal 





NE Ww 


Barnes’ Centenary History. 


Superbly illustrated. pore octavo. $6.00. 


“Principles and Acts” 


American Revolution. By H. Niles (of 
Niles’s ——— $3.00. 


of the 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration . \ gig acta $1.50, 


Demecracy | in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol., 8vo. $5.00. 


C2” Avents wanted to sell the above. 
tit and 113 William” Street, New York. 


The (Boston) American Tract 
Society's Publications 


are for sale by RANDOLPH & CO., 900 Broadway, 
New York. 
Recent Issues: 

THE RESCUE, By W. W. NEweELL, D.D. 
10 cents. 

An urgent appeal to the unconverted, full of 
illustrative narrative. 

GIVING AS AN ACT OF WORSHIP. By 
Rev. H. I. De FOREST. $25.00 per 1000 by ex- 
press; 35 for $1.00 postpaid. 

A vigorous statement of the Christian plan of 
beneficence. 

REVIVAL TRACTS, &c.. in great variety. 
for Catalogue as above, or to 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS FOR THE SUCIETY, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


Scribner for October. 


ScRIBNER for October opens with an Tllus- 
trated article, the first of a series, which will 
be of great interest to sportsmen, on SAL 
MON-FISHING, Trout-Fishing, Grouse- 
Shooting, Duck-Shooting, etc. 

CLARENCE COOK costae his Tllus- 
trated Papers on HOUSE-FUBNIs HING 
and DECORATION. The present paper 
relates to Halls and Dining-rooms. 

There are also some spirited chapters of the 
serial story, THAT LASS OLOWRIE’sS 
COL. WABING concludes his TWO 
HUNDRED MELES ina MOSEL BOW- 

BOAT. 

JOHN CHINAMAN IN SAN FRAN- 
CISCO is the title of a startling paper on the 
Chinese in America. 

Agricultural Colleges, what they have done 
and propose to do, is discussed in an Illustra- 
ted article"en the MASSACHUSETTS 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, tk 
MARVEL basa second paper on the Great 


Price 


Send 


Exhibition. There are short Stories, Poems, 
Jssays, Sketches, etc., etc., and the usual 


Editorial discussions of current topics and 
literature. THis number is the brilliant end- 
ing of, perhaps, the most brilliant volume 
Se ribne r bas yet produced. 

The Publishers announce among the attrac- 
tions for the coming year, a new serial story 
by Dr. HOLLAND, to be entitled NICH O= 
LAS MINTURN. 

$4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. For 
sale by all News Dealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, N.Y. 


CHILDHOOD OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


ST. NICHOLAS for October has a sketch 
of Queen Victoria, with three Portraits of her 
girlhood and youth, which will be found of 
exceeding interest to children and grown- 
people alike. 


For Sale by all News Dealers, at 25 centsa 
Number, 





CET THE BEST! 
165,000 copies already sold 


OF 


The Visitors’ Guide 


To the Centennial Exhibition and Philadelphia. 
Published unoaer an exclusive contract with the 
Centennial Board of Finance. Containing a Map 
of the City, a Colored Plan of the Centennial 
Grounds and Buildings, and 48 pages of valuable 
and interesting information. Illustrated. Imo. 
Paper cover. 25 cents. Fine Editiven. Extra 
cloth. 50 cents. A so, in the French, German, 
and Spanish languages. Cloth. 50) cents each. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
lishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Phila. 

The Teacher's Commentary. 
ABBOTT ON ACTS. 

One — (postpaid $1.75. _ 


> in the Book of 
two years ! 


[2 The ‘International Lessons 


Acts continue through 1876 and 1877 


PUBL ISHE D BY 


A. S. Barnes & Company, 


111 & 113 William St. 


115 & 115 State Sv., 
New York. 


Chicago, 
CCTOSER ATLANTIC. 
Now ready and for sale everywhere. 


The contents of the October ATLANTIC in- 
clude an account of The Battles about At- 
lanta, by GEN. O. O. HOWARD; a descrip- 
tion of the Neighborhoods of Jerusalem, by 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER; an un- 
usually attractive chapter of Gessip, by MRS, 
KEMBLE: 2a paper on George Sand, by T. S. 
PERRY; a capital short story entitled The 
Thorsdale Telegraphs, by an 
writer; 


anonymous 
a sketch of A Librarian’s Work, by 
JOUN FISKE; acritical essay on the Songs 
of the Troubadours, by MISS PRESTON ; 
two more chapters of The American, by HEN- 
RY JAMES, Jr.; a paper on Dickens's Oliver 
Twist, by E. P. WHIPPLE; and Poems by 
T. B. ALDRICH, H. H,. and G, P. LATH- 
ROP. The editorial departments of Recent Lit- 


erature and education complete 
A very strong number. 


Price : 35 cents a number; 84.00 a year; 
life-size Portrait of Longfellow, $5.00. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON AND COMPANY, Boston. 
_ HURD AND HOUGHTON, New York. 
POPULAR | SONCS. 

WM, A. POND & C0., 54 547 Broadway, N. Y., 


Offer the following songs ot H. C. King, the first 
three of which have alre: idy passed through several 
editions: the others are just published. 
Rockaby, Lullaby, Dear Little Rover 
(Words by Dr. Holland). With picture title, 40 cts. 
Sands 0’ Dee. Ballad. (Words by the late 
Chas. Kingsley). With photograph of Miss 
TNE a. op.0 node a0necoresgn-ce capa acenn® 50 cts, 
Light in Darkness. Memorial Song and 
Chorus for Church and Home. (Words by 
ee a rere ; 
Father Almighty. 
peeenagine- Solos and end, 
R. W. Raymond). 
He nry Ward Beecher 


with 


(Words 
Steel portrait of Rev. 
ererr 50 cts. 


Fated, Soprano — (New). With portrait 
Re eee 40 cts 
They publish pean Rippli ng W raltze. 8 for 
four hands, by H. F. Kinc................ $1.00, 


SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


HAYES and WHEELER 


CAMPAIGN SONG-BOOK, 10 cts. 


Hayes and Wheeler Grand March, Strand- 
berg, with eiegant portraits of the Candidates, 40 
cents; plain title-page, 30 cents. ** Hayes the 
True, ana Wheeler, too,” the best Campaign 
Song published, 10 cents. ** Hayes and Wheel- 
er Grand March.” for Military Band, arranged 
by G. Wiegana, $1.00. “ Hurrah tor Hayes and 
Wheeler,” W. F. Ludds, 40 cents. 

M. A. POND & CO.., 

Branch Store, 


Copies mailed. 
547 Broadway. 
39 Union Square, N. Y. 
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Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


65,000 ENG LiSn. and A‘- 
ERIC AN ae, almost 
given away. BOD uveniles, 


Seautifully illustrated, at your 

own price. Mammoth C ‘atalogue, 

No. 41, free. Send stam 

Leggat Brothers, 3 leekman 
‘St. New New York ¢ ity. 


“A DECIDED ADVANCE.” as 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress,’ 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 
5 Soot Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute 
Oct., 1875. 


No other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” or ans 
other of its characteristic features. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New York. 
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oss EDWARD. INSTITU Te. N. Y.— 
tates reduced to #172 per year. Fifteen Teach- 
ers, to prepare for College, for Business, or for 
Life. Graduates’ Courses for Ladies and Gentie- 
men. Fall Term, Aug. 31. Winter Term, Dec. 7. 
Admission any time, JON. BE. KING, DD. 











\ HEATON FEMALE SEMIN ARY, 


NORTON, MASS. 

The Fall Term will open on Thursday morning 
Sept.7. For catalogue apply, in vacation, to H. A 
COBB; in term time to 

Miss ELLEN M. HASKELL, Principal. 


wes. N. Ww. DF MOUNN’S English, French and 
German Boarding and Duy School fur 
You NG LADIES, Providence, R. I. 


{ANNETT INSTITU TE fo v Young Ladies 
W Boston, MASs. Twenty-three Professors and 
Teachers. In instruction, Location, ete 
passed by any American Female Colle 
23d year will begin Wednesday, September 27. 
Family pupils enjoy all the comferts and advan 
tages ofa pleasant anc icultivated gr For Cata- 
logues and Cireular, apply to Rev. Geo. Gannett, 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


OBERLIN COLLECe. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments. lective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
stloon temptations. Best of relivious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and h- 
brary fees only #274 year. Over 1200 students annu- 
ally. For fuller informat on address J. H. FATR- 
CHILD, Pres., or J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


= ANNA CC. BRACKET and 
IDA M. ELIOT, 

No. 9 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, 

will reopen their Home and Day School for Girls 

on Oct. Sd, 1876. 


pivit AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


at the yr epneel eer Polytechnic Lustitute, 
Troy, Instruction very prac tical. Advan- 
tages Le. in this country. Graduates ob- 
tain excellent positions. Re-opens Sept. 4th. For 
the Annual Register, containing improved Course 
of Study, and full particulars, address PROF. 
CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 
1OL DEN HIL L, Seminary ; for y 
W Bridgeport, Ct. 
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oung Ladies, 
Address Miss Emily Nelson. 


( VLAVERAC -K . ‘ollege and H. R. Inst., 
/ Claverack, N. ¥Y.—23d year opens Sept. 11. 
Eleven De es Twenty Instructors. Thor- 
ough preparation for College and Business; Eng- 
lish Branches a specialty; Ostege Course with 
Baccalaureate Degree for la . Primary De- 
partment. Rev. ALONZO FL AC K, Ph. D., Pres. 


EN NSY LV ANL A MIL ITARY ACAD- 
EMY, Chester, Pa.—( For Boarders only.) 
Opens Wednesday, Sept. ith. Location elevated 
and healthful; grounds ample; buildings hand- 
some and commodious., Course of Stu ties eyten- 
ve. Thorough instruction in Civil and Minin 
ngineering, the Classics and English. Carefu 
oversight of the morals and manoers of Cadets. 
For Circulars, appey § 
OL. THEO. HYATT, President. 








TO RWICH University Scientific and Military 
School, Northfield. Vt. Address Prof.Chas. Dole. 


ou TH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bridgeton, N. J. 
For both sexes. College preparatory; institute, 
classical, and scientific courses. Building brick; 
modern improvements, Climate mild; very healthy. 
tnstrocton gar Begins Sept. 6. Send for 
catalogue. H. K. TRASK, Prin. 


DEAN COLLECE | 


AND 


Conservatory ot Music, 


BINGHAMTON, N, Y. 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. The only College where 
she Harp and Violin are taught. Weekly class 
for Etiquette (a specialty of this College). Terms: 
#300 per college year, commencing Sept. 19, includ- 
ing good board, tuition in English, Latin, French, 
German, Piano, Organ, Guitar, Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Vocal Culture and Harp Lessons, extra 


charge. 
R. A. PATTERSON, A. M., 
‘President. 


x s r 
QE \WARD INSTITUTE, for Boys. 
—Florida, Orange Co.,N. ¥. This well-known 
institution will open Sept. 18. Superic r advantages 
offered; number of pupils limited to 25; terms, 
#300 perannum. Ad ress the Principal either at 
institute, or at 215 East l7th St.. or at the Coats 
nental Hotel, cor. of Beogeuas and 20th St., N. 
T. G. SCHRIVER, Lean Me 











Packard’s Business Coilege 


S05 Broadway, New York. 

The representative commercial school of the 
country, and the best school for practical educa- 
tion in the world. Reopens forthe year Monday 
Sept. 4. Students can enteratanytime. Visitors 
always welcume. ( oe or send for Circular. 

- PAC KARD. Proprietor. 
G YROVE HALL, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN 

A superior home schoo! for Young Ladies, ir 
which life is made pleasant. bright, refined, ano 
unrestrained by tou muny rigid rules 

From its location in a university ‘town, Grove 
Hall furnishes to its pupils rare educational ad- 
vantages. 


Address Miss M. P. MONTFORT, Principal. 


Feu AnD, MILITARY ACADEMY, ’ 
RC ESTER, MAS 
. B. METCALF, A. M., Supt. 





WANTE YOUNG MEN and Ladies, to learn 

* Telegraphy, and earn $45 to $90 per 
month. Extra inaucements. whe largest, best and 
most reliable College in U. Send stamp for Cat- 
alogue. Address ‘Te basvanls “College, Buffalo, N. Y. 








pues sc SHOOL OF VOCAL ART IN PHILA- 


Established for the Instruction of Teachers and 
Artists. under the direction of MADAME K. 
SEILER, author of “ The Voice in Singing,” and 
co pees teachers in all branches, will reopen 
on MONDAY, September 25. 

For circulars or information, appt to ACTU- 
ARY, No. 1327 SPRUCE STREET, Philadelphia. 








Charlier Institute for Young | Ladies. 
167 Madi-on Ave.. New Y¥ 
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tions for Women. Circulars can be had on appli a- 

tion, or at Putnam’s. Mile. Sophie Lenz and Pro- 

fessor M. J. Dreanan, Principals. 
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SERMON.* 
THE LIFE HEREAFTER. 
| TAKE, as the starting-point of the remarks 
I that I shall make this morning, the 2d verse of 
the 3d Chapter of the Ist Epistle of John: 

* Beloved, now are we the sons of God ; and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that when he shall 
appear we shall be like him ; for we shall see him as he is.” 

It is not true that Christians, as distinguisted 
from men of the world, have a comprehensive 
and accurate and detailed knowledge of the 
heavenly state; and you will often observe that 
men eminent for their piety, who have gone on 
in prosperity, and comforted people in adversity 
by talking about the river of life, about the tree 
of life, about the throne, about all the beautiful 
pictures that are to be found in the New Testa- 
ment—you will often observe that such men when 
the hand of God comes down and smites them, 
the very altar of their heart is scattered in a mo- 
ment, all the treasuries of their life are ransacked, 
and they have nothing to comfort them but the 
other life ; and when they look for that other life, 
they have it not, and they even wonder if there 
is any God, and do not know that there is any 
Providence. As to the other life, more questions 
arise in a minute to a mourning heart than could 
be answered in a century by philosophy. 

‘**And yet, is not the New Testament all aglow 
with passages which relate to the heavenly state ?” 
it is asked. Yes. It is said, ‘‘ We shall be with 
the Lord. We shall be like him.” Well, how shal! 
we be like him? ‘* That does not appear,” says 
John. ‘* Wedo not know” stands at the very first 
step beyond the fact. We are told that we shall 
be sanctified. Well, what is it to be sanctified ? 
‘That doth not yet appear.” It is said that we 
shall be in a great throng. Well, what will be 
the condition of that throng’? ‘‘That doth not 
yet appear.” There is the declaration that we 
shall be like God, so that we shall be called sons 
of God. But what is that? ‘It doth not yet 
appear.” 

**Well, then,” you say, ‘* how do you account 
for the thrones, and the harps, and the golden 
streets, and the precious stones, and the singing 
angels, and all that wonderful drama that shines 
out and glows in the New Testament as descript- 
ive of the celestial city ? What are these things ?” 
Why, they are pictures; and they do not excite 
in us knowledge in the ordinary sense of the term. 
That is not their purpose. Nobody believes that 
the heavens are paved with gold. We should see 
a very different state of things in Wall street if 
men did believe that ! Nobody thinks that heaven 
is a city whose walls are of precious stones—of 
jasper, chaleedony, and what not. The descrip- 
tions in the New Testament are many of them 
figurative. 

When a slave escaped from his master in Ala- 
bama, and.fled for his liberty, and sought to join 
his children who had taken refuge in Canada, and 
he looked at the north star, and traveled by that, 
do you suppose he knew what it was, except that 
it was a light hung in the direction in which he 
wanted to travel? Now, the pictures of the New 
Testament are lights full of brightness and beauty, 
hung up for us to steer by on our journey to the 
heaven above. They do not tell us what we shall 
be hereafter, but they are glorious lights calcu- 
lated to excite our desire and imagination, and 
fill our souls full of expectancy. 

Such is the genius of the New Testament in re- 
spect to the future spiritual state. But beyond 
this we are assured that itis a state which is 
transcendently joyful. It is also a state in which 
we have dropped the flesh, and all that belongs to 
the flesh ; but when we have passed these nega- 
tives, and we inquire what is the actual life there, 
the Scripture is silent. 

As men grow in civilization, the question of the 
future grows more and more important to them. 
When a man is but little above the grunting 
swine, or the browsing ox, it does not matter 
much to him what becomes of him ; when a man 
is low down and coarse and unsusceptible, he is 
not much concerned about the future ; but when 
aman has spent his whole life in developing the 
noblest elements of his nature until the house of 
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his soul is as a temple, until with his aspirations 
and nobler affections he has filled up his being, 
and until his soul is a treasure-house of God, he 
cannot look with indifference upon his destiny ; 
and in proportion as he has a sense of the dignity 
of human nature he says, ‘* What is to become of 
me and mine?’ Since life and immortality are 
brought to light, he wants it brought to light 
with more precise definitions. 

The question then arises, Can we see why it is 
that we have so little light here? If we cannot 
see perfectly, we can see as through a glass, dark- 
ly. Inthe first place, consider exactly what is the 
problem of human life, and consider what is the 
supreme fact in respect to the other life. The 
problem of human life is the problem of a seed. 
There is the birth into life of a creature that has 
the capacity to unfold and to develop; and the 
problem of life is how, under given influences and 
circumstances, a human being shall rise from the 
level of the animal creation through the various 
stages, social, rational and spiritual, to the possi- 
ble manhood that inheres in him. There is a 
limit and bound to manhood ; and we begin as far 
from it as it is possible to begin ; we begin at zero, 
often ; and the problem of life is how to unfold 
and develop. 

Now, this law you may lay down as universally 
true, that the inferior stage of development never 
understands the next stage above it, or the supe- 
rior stage. I think it may be set upas an invaria- 
ble canon, that since life is a series of develop- 
ments, one upon another, rising higher and 
higher, the superior stage perfectly comprehends 
all the inferior stages, but the inferior stages 
never understand the superior stages. That truth 
will throw light on an expression of Paul's. 
Though he expressed it after the manner of the 
Jewish mind, his is precisely the same train of 
thought that we have been following. 

“He that is spiritual judgeth all things, yet he himself is 
judged of no man.” 

One of the most obvious illustrations of this will 
be found in the commerce of men with the highest 
forms of brute creation beluw them. 

Beyond ai! question, the dog is the noblest ani- 
mal next below man. The monkey, the ape, that 
whole tribe, are disgusting—diszusting because 
they are such a parody on human life, they are so 
infernally and disgustingly like men; and the dog 
is the noblest of the lower animals. I might al- 
most say that the only instance of absolute disin- 
terested love is in the dog. While there may be 
occasional instances of it among men, it is a 
marked characteristic of this noble brute. He will 
love a man without any regard to consequences. 
He will love a man in spite of consequences. He 
loves a man, often, more than he loves himself; 
he loves him through bunger, through fatigue, 
and through abuse; and when the man dies he 
lies down and dies with him—or after him. I 
do not know whether you have had much to do 
with dogs. I do notrefer to those Eastern dogs 
that the apostle meant when he said, ‘‘Beware of 
dogs”—that is, the critics of antiquity ; but if you 
have had much commerce witb noble house-dogs, 
and wateh-dogs, and shepherd-dogs, I think you 
must have had feelings of great pity and compas- 
sion toward them. And when you have reiurned 
home, and they have sprung upon you, and tried 
to express their gladness, and not being able to 
bear the stress of feeling have run away, and 
come back, and sprung up again, and lain down, 
and cried and whined, have you not felt, ‘* Oh, it 
is a great pity that dogs have not the gift of lan- 
guage, that they might talk, they suffer so much 
from unexpressed feeling ”? 

Now the dog that has such intelligence ; that 
has such capacity of reasoning; that has disinter- 
esied affection to so eminent a degree; that has 
such earnest fidelity; that has pride and vanity 
just like a human being; that you love so that 
you give him a rug by the fire, and feed him 
morning, noon and night, and whose death often 
throws a whole family into sadness and sorrow— 
after all, how little connection there is between 
you and him ! 

I can imagine that a dog might go to meeting 
in some lower sphere, in some kennel tabernacle, 
where there was a conference among dogs, and 
say, ‘‘I can understand my master in some things 
relating to his household; but there are some 
things in his intercourse with his family that I do 
not understand. They are all pleasantly occu- 
pied, and cheerful, and happy, and I hear bursts 
of laughter, and observe things of that kind ; and 
I wonder that he does not tell me about them. 
We dogs never have such times as he and his wife 
and children do; and it is strange that he does not 
i explain them to me.” How can he explain them 








to one who is inferior to him and his household, 
and who has experienced nothing of the kind ? 

Now, let us look, still further, into the nature 
of the human family. It isa matter of profound 
importance, and well worthy of a little more de- 
tail of illustration. Take, for instance, the mother 
who sings at evening, with her child five years 
old on her lap. Let her undertake to explain to 
that child the things that she thinks about all 
the families in the neighborhood, their relations, 
the grounds and reasons of avoiding or of court- 
ing them, their means of happiness, why they are 
or are not happy, and so on. Could she make the 
child understand these things? It might compre- 
hend a few things, but it would have to use its 
imagination if it went beyond these. The mother 
might, out of the material which the child does 
understand, construct a story or fable or picture 
from which the child could get some conception 
of elements which belong to a sphere above it of 
which it is ignorant; but this conception would 
be only partial. 

So it has been in the history of the race. The 
imagination has been the channel through which 
men have been largely taught. Legal and poetic 
fictions, fables, the experiences of lower stages of 
development—these have been framed into some 
sort of picture by which men could gain a con- 
ception of the state which belongs to a higher 
form of development; but it has been impossible 
to convey a knowledge of absolute truth to the 
minds of men, by preaching, or in any other way, 
because they are not sufficiently advanced in 
higher development. 

The distance between the toad and the nightin- 
gale is not greater than the distance between the 
matter of-fact nan and a man with a poetic na- 
ture. There is no power in the inferior of receiv- 
ing that which belongs to the superior. The law 
holds good that the superior may understand the 
inferior, but that the inferior cannot understand 
the superior. No man can take in the successive 
stages of development to which he is coming until 
he comes to them. 

For instance, you are a very capable man in 
your own sphere, but you are not a professional 
and scientific man; and while you are competent 
to understand a thousand things, if Prof. New- 
comb should at'empt to explain to you the man- 
ner of calculating an eclipse, he would utter but 
a few words before he would leave you all at sea. 
You have not had training in the elements which 
are necessary to enable you to understand his ex- 
planations; and he would soon be ina reali the 
truths of which you are not prepared to under- 
stand. The natural man cannot receive the 
things of the spiritual life. The man of the flesh 
cannot understand the spirit man until, little by 
little, that which is spiritual in him has developed 
him and brought him into that stage where he 
can understand experimentally the spiritual expe- 
rience. 

This being so, you will perceive at once that we 
are called upon to go beyond our capacity when 
we are asked for an explication of the stages 
which spirits go through in all their relations to 
each other and tous. But this will become more 
apparent when you consider more in detail the 
stages of development to which men are subject— 
in other words, when you consider especially 
what is the possible man—the ideal man. Take 
the senses. A man may live fifty years in an or- 
dinary prosperous career, and never develop one 
of his senses to anything like its fullextent. See 
how sensitive the ear may become by culture. 
The master of a band of a hundred instruments 
stands before them, and hears the magnificent 
symphony full of harmony, and if a clarionet is 
out of tune in all that rush of sound his musically 
trained ear detects it, though the discrepancy be 
only a semi-tone, while you do not notice it. 

I was in the Stock Exchange in New York one 
day, and twenty lunatie asylums let loose would 
not have made more racket ; but when che confu- 
sion was going on I stood by the side of the Sec- 
retary, and I saw him writing in a book, as fast as 
the could, definite things. There were the bellow- 
ing bulls of Boston, shouting, hallooing, yelling, 
in every direction, and I could hear nothing but 
a terrific crash of sounds; and I said to him, after 
the Babel had subsided a little, ‘‘ How can you 
understand that?’ Said he, ‘I have got accus- 
tomed to it, so that I know just what is said— 
who buys, what is bought, and how much. These 
proceedings will be heard from, and you will see 
that my record is correct.” He said, ‘* You can 
understand it a little if I illustrate it by a familiar 
instance. Suppose a mother is at a party, and 
_her babe is in the adjoining room ; and suppose, 
by and by, in the midst of the great buzz and 
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hum of conversation and laughter, that babe 
cries, that one sound will be heard by her above 
all the noise in the room, and she will go immedi- 
ately to the relief of her little one. I have trained 
myself so that one sound in this tremendous noise 
weighs in my ear more than all the other sounds, 
and I put down the thing that I know is impor- 
tant.” 

Now, if a man were developed to the limit of 
his earthly capacity, in hearing, in seeing, in 
smelling, and in touching, and in tasting, how 
vast the development would be! We see men in 
single senses developed to a degree that we can- 
not understand ; and suppose men were developed 
to the same extent in all five of their senses, and 
suppose these senses, thus developed, were wrought 
together in harmonious complexity, so that they 
all helped each other, how little could we under- 
stand them! How far beyond any realization 
that there is in our experience would a man be 
who was developed to the limit simply of his 
being in those senses that recognize physical mat- 
ter! 

But beyond these, and higher than they are, 
take the social affections. What a multitude of 
faculties you add when you take all the appetites 
and passions into account! Consider what takes 
place when a man comes to give to each one its 
appropriate strength and fineness, regard being 
paid to quality as well as quantity, and when he 
comes to unite them so that they will har- 
moniously play together, neither hindering but 
all helping each other, thus developing these 
affections in power, and intensity, and complexity, 
and adapting them to the endlessly varying cir- 
cumstances in which men are placed. As the 
swan adapts itself to the undulation of the water, 
so men, by the right development of their social 
affections, may adapt themselves to many of the 
experiences which overtake them in life. 

Now, rise still higher than that, and take in all 
that belongs to the many-formed reason; all the 
circuits that by training it is rendered competent 
to make ; its intuition ; its logical power, or power 
to swoop down on distant truths and capture 
them; take conscience—the sense of right and 
wrong, the feeling of universal justice, and all its 
infinite inflections and adaptations in the battle 
of life ; take hope ; take benevolence; take all the 
moral aspirations, and then think what a tran- 
scendent being a man would be if he could have 
these fully developed, with such a culture of the 
senses and such an unfolding of the heart-nature 
as should carry them to their supreme limit. If 
you could get an ideal man, the possible man, he 
would be such as Christ was—the only perfect 
man, who said, ‘‘I am alone; yet not alone: my 
Father is with me.” Mary loved him, Martha 
loved him, Lazarus loved him, his mother loved 
him; and yet he stood in the midst of all these 
appreciating, sympathizing, admiring persons, 
and said, ‘‘ Nevertheless I am a solitary man”; 
and then ina moment he bethought himself and 
said, *‘ No, God knows me;” and God was the 
only perfect companion he had. And so a man 
that was carried to the limit of possibility, as we 
understand it on this earth, would stand alone in 
the world. 

Now, taking this conception of possible aug- 
mentation and culture of being, suppose you 
should thrust it over the line, and carry it out of 
the physical and into the spiritual world, and 
suppose there should be a perfect development of 
all the habitudes of reason, inoral sentiment and 
affection, as well as of the sense perceptions ? 
You are so far dowao that you could not under- 
stand them, no matter how plainly they might be 
developed. Anddo you ask to be told what man’s 
heavenly state is? You cannot even understand 
what the state of man is in this world where he is 
carried to his utmost limit of natural develop- 
went; much less can you understand men who 
are fully developed spiritually in this world ; and 
still less can you understand one who is related to 
the spiritual realm and eternal life itself. 

With this general statement of facts, let me 
make a few practical applications. In the first 
place, bear in mind that the great reason why we 
know so little of the future is that our faculties in 
this state are not in a condition to receive the 
light though it should stream upon us day and 
night. We do not know what revelations have 
been made. We do not know but the air is full 
of messengers and messages. If a million bands 
were playing near a man, and he was stone deaf, 
he would not hear the music. A blind man might 
stand amidst uncounted myriads of flowers on the 
Grand Prairie ip Illinois, and not know that there 
was a flower there. And you may be utterly 
blind and deaf to the messeuvgers and messages of 





the higher life (I do not say that you are, but we 
may be), because you are not in that state of de- 
velopment by which you can perceive them. 

I think that now we ean go a little further for- 
ward. We do know what joy is. We do know that 
joy is of different kinds in one and another. It is 
multiform. And when it is said that the other 
life is a joyful life we gain some knowledge. 
When you ask, ‘‘What does that joy spring 
from?’ then you transcend our means of know- 
ing ; but when it is said, ‘‘ The other life is a joy- 
ful life,” that conveys definite knowledge. It 
conveys definite knowledge, also, to say that it is 
a perfected life. We can understand that it is 
perfected in one respect—that is, that those who 
enjoy that life sin no more. The willful voluntary 
violation of known law is sin; nothing else is; 
and in the other life there is no such sin. But it 
does not follow that there are no relative inferior- 
ities there. We havea distinct teaching in the 
Word of God that there are gradations in the 
other life ; that all are not on a democratic spirit- 
ual level there; that there are thrones and princi- 
palities and powers there. There are heights and 
depths in the range of possible being in the life 
that is to come. : 

As the storm-cloud draws its materials from the 
sea, so the great storm that lowers and pelts on 
men’s heads mercilessly in this world draws its 
materials from the Dead Sea of the body. The 
appetites and the passions are the avenues 
through which men sin and suffer in this life, tor- 
menting the household and turmoiling society ; 
and if it be true that when I go to the grave these 
and all that belong to them drop out of being, 
and I march into the other life without this 
down-hanging body that is full of the sparks and 
fury of the lower nature, and am emancipated at 
one single stroke beyond the compression of any 
man’s hand to stand with all my affections, with 
my reason, with all my spiritual powers, and no 
body of death, I cannot understand it. But it is 
true. 

We are not to suppose, however, that that from 
which we are thus emancipated, and which has 
been the fertile cause of trouble in this life, was 
not necessary. The body is needful to the solu- 
tion of the problem of life. Men are unfolded by 
being put into a body with its experiences and 
collisions. The body is an indispensable school- 
house in which the pupil for eternity begins his 
career ; and to learn how to use, and control, and 
develop, and combine the faculties of our being is 
the problem of human life ; and as soon as this les- 
son is learned toa certain degree the schoolhouse is 
abandoned, that the scholar may advance a step, 
go toa higher school; and as soon as he has got 
into that higher school, the distemperatures, and 
limitations, and imperfections, and wrong-doings 
that spring from connection with the body cease. 

Now, imagine that in this other world the pub- 
lic sentiment is a sentiment created by the eman- 
cipated souls of the ages ; and that there are no 
more temptations to grasping greed, to filthy 
lust, to devouring gluttony, or to swelling intem- 
perance, and that all these great waves of death 
are to pass away, and that all things are to be 
new ; and the soul emancipated from these con- 
nections passes into the heavenly atmosphere of 
the spirits of the just made perfect, and is now 
buoyed up by perfect sympathy. How fast feel- 
ing will grow under such circumstances! How 
easy it will be to be noble then! What upward 
tendencies there will be! In the first stage we 
have our battle with the flesh ; but in the second 
stage we have another ideal to fulfill, in a better 
cline, in a sweeter summer, under nobler circum- 
stances, and with everything for us and nothing 
against us. 

Then, in this life we are lying with our roots 
under ground. We do not see the sun though it 
blazes above us; but in the other life we have 
broken ground, and we have the full light of the 
Sun of righteousness, and we are present with 
the Lord, and we are in conditions in which it is 
possible for us to know as we are known. Here 
we know God through fictions and amalogues and 
parables, but there we shall know him as he is— 
not as we have poetically imagined him to be. We 
shall be like him. Weshall have such similarities 
to him and sympathies with him that we can in- 
terpret his nature. 

Now, in the light of these discussions I think 
many questions that trouble us in life may have 
solution. 

Imagine two women, both of whom have lost 
their babes. To one God says, ‘* Your babe shall 
wait for you.” To the other he says, ‘‘ Yours 
shall take the natural way.” When these mothers 
go to meet their dear ones in the heavenly state, 





the one takes her little shriveled babe as it was 
here. The other has the soul-filling satisfaction 
of receiving back into companionship her babe 
developed and ripened under the influence of the 
heavenly host. How pooris she who wanted her 
child to remain a babe! How rich is she who 
was willing to accept her babe as God was willing 
to give it back to her! 

Another question that is constantly asked is, 
‘* Shall we know our friends in heaven?’ Of this 
there is no definite declaration in the Word of 
God; but you cannot explain the exhortations, 
encouragements and hopes recorded in the New 
Testament except on the theory that the nobler 
relationships which we enter into here on earth— 
that is, the spirit and soul relationships—will 
continue forever. We are wrought together here 
for the purpose of an endless unity ; and although 
we have no positive knowledge on this subject, 
on the other hand the indication of every fact 
and analogy in the New Testament is not only 
that we shall know our friends beyond the grave, 
but that their change and their glorification will 
augment our knowledge. 

It is asked, again, ‘‘ Do our friends that have 
gone from us care for us now? Do you suppose 
they ever come after us?” I donot know. There 
is no improbability in it. There is nothing un- 
reasonable about it. It is an allowable illusion, 
if it be an illusion. It is perfectly right to think 
so if it comforts you: only do not eall it knowl- 
edge, or affirm it as a dogina in any ease. But 
this you can say: that in a perfected state, ina 
state exalted above this, the effect would not be 
to wipe out those things that are signs and tokens 
of advance in this life. 

As you have heard, when a procession was mov- 
ing, and bands of music were playing, a bell in 
some belfry ring out its sweet silvery notes, its 
strokes piercing through all the other sounds, so in 
the New Testament there is the word ‘' love” con- 
stantly rung out. ‘‘God is love”; ‘‘they have 
God in them that love”; ‘‘he that loves is of 
God”—such declarations as these abound in that 
blessed book. This word ‘ love” swings in the 
eternal belfry, and may be heard through all 
earthly noises. Arid do you suppose that when 
our companions, our sons, our daughters, our 
wives, our husbands, our parents rise to a higher 
state they will lose love, which is the symbol of 
divinity, and the sign and token of our growth 
toward divinity? Do you suppose that all sym- 
pathy, all sweetness, all affection, from which 
men had their birth, and for the nourishing of 
which all discipline on earth is given, stops at the 
heavenly land ? 

“Do they remember us?” Why, they stand, 
and would say to us if possibje, ‘‘ How little you 
think of me compared with what I think of you!” 
Heaven is filled with heavenly fruits; but they 
are not for the mortal mouth, though your 
crowned ones partake of them; and they say to 
us, ‘‘Come into patience ; come into trust ; come 
into love; come nearer to me by being better, 
larger, more trustworthy, more like God.” Hear, 
from among the heavenly host, your wives, your 
little children, your grown-up sons and daughters, 
your dearest friends, crying and saying, ‘* Come 
tome.” But how can you go to them except by 
the way of manly suffering for higher things; 
except by the way of courage ; except by the way 
of endeavor? These are bringing you nearer. 
You are brought nearer, not by contiguity, not 
by juxtaposition, but by spiritual translation. 
By the aptitude of soul to soul you are drawing 
near to the heavenly band that are always near 
to you, and to the love that, augmenting, burns 
like the stars in the firmament. They whom you 
led to the sanctuary wait for you at the heavenly 
gate, and reach out glowing hands to lead you in 
and introduce you to the Saviour of whom you 
first taught them. Then be patient in your 
earthly pilgrimage. 

O Christian of a hoary head! O mother 
wrinkled and worn with pain and anxiety! the 
things that are for you are more than the things 
that are against you. Your hardships are God’s 
bounties ; your sorrows and sufferings are God’s 
mercies ; for they are working out in you the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness ; and the fruit of 
righteousness is God’s interpreter of heaven, of 
heavenly company, and of God himself, in whose 
presence all thought of the earth will die. As 
the light of a taper gées out without being extin- 
guished when the sun shines upon it, so all earth- 
ly experiences will in a moment be lost when the 
first sunrise in heaven shall come from the face of 
God and fall upon your soul. 

Be strong in the Lord, rejoice in the Lord, wait 
patiently for the Lord, march, and march on! 
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RETURN OF PASTORS. 

Churehes in this vicinity are welcoming back 
their pastors. Rev. Dr. Hepworth, Church of the 
Disciples, reoceupied his pulpit last Sunday, not 
only after a breezy yachting excursion ‘*down 
East,” but after doing some good preaching as 
well in the vicinity of St. Johns. Dr. Hall's .pul- 
pit was filled by Dr. Adams, the pastor having 
been called to Ireland by the death of his mother 
about midsummer. He will preach next Sunday. 
The Reformed congregation up town on Madison 
Avenue listened to Rev. Dr. J. O. Means, of Boston. 
Dr. Taylor has returned to the Tabernacle. The 
ministerial circle here has twice been broken by 
death during the past week, once, in the case of 
Dr. Geo. B. Bacon, of Orange Valley, N.J., a no- 
tice of whom appears elsewhere, and again in the 
ease of Rev. Dr. Joseph McElroy, pastor of the 
Scottish Presbyterian Church in Fourteenth 
Street. Dr. McElroy was born in Northumber- 
land County, Penn.; graduated at Jefferson Col- 
lege, and was settled over his church for fifty 
years. He died at the age of eighty-four. 


The Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia and 
the Moravian at Bethlehem open this fall with an increased 
number of students. The latter has never before received 
so large an accession. 

At last the * Old South” in Boston is safe, the entire prop- 
erty having been purchased from the trustees for $400,000. 
The building is to be used strictly as a historical museum. 
To Boston women, we believe, belongs the credit of finally 
securing this famous relic intact. 


In the new Livingstonia mission, on Lake Nyassa, not only 
religion but the industrial arts are to be taught and some 
attempt made to develop the resources of the country. Be- 
sides Dr. Stewart and other ministers, severa! artisans, a 
skilled agriculturist, a gardener, a member of the press and 
others form the party. 

Berlin dispatches state that the English and German Govy- 
ernments have remonstrated with Spain regarding the intol- 
erant order, noted last week, practically excluding Protestants 
from the privileges of public worship. They are bound to 
see that the new clause in the Spanish Constitution on this 
point does not become a dead letter. 


A few English physicians and nurses have gone to relieve 
suffering in the Servian army. The Bosnian and Herzego- 
vinian Fugitives and Orphan Relief Fund, under the charge 
of the Misses Irby and Johnston, supplies the needs of about 
3,000 refugees. These ladies expect to spend the winter 
among the fugitives, and appeal for increased subscriptions 
to the fund. 


Chicago’s ministers are busy with preparatory services 
before Mr. Moody begiys bis work, Oct. Ist. Mafor Whittle 
is active in the same direction. Rev. Wm. Alvin Bartlett 
delays acceptance of his call to Indianapolis, and strong hopes 
are entertained by his people that he will remain with them 
in Chicago. Prof. Swing, we hear, continues to preach to 
crowded houses as usual, and wins hosts of friends. 


More timely bequests could not have been made than those 
announced in the will of the late Rufus R. Graves of New 
York, who died at Morristown, N. J., August 17. The items 
are as follows: To the American Board, $10,000; Woman's 
Missionary Society of America, successors of the Woman's 
Union Mission, $10,000; Brooklyn Orphan Asylum, $10,000; 
Berea College, of Kentucky, $10,000; Oberlin College, of 
Ohio, $10,000 ; Consumptives’ Home, in Boston, $5,000; Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, of New York, $5,000; Newsboys’ Room, 
in Brooklyn, $5,000; Bethel and Plymouth Mission, Brooklyn, 
$5,000; Holyoke Seminary, South Hadley, Mass., $5,000; How- 
ard Mission, New York, $5,000; City Mission, Brooklyn, 

5,000; American Missionary Association, $15,000; Home 
Missionary Society, $10,000; town of Sunderland, Mass., for 
the town library, $2,000, and a further sum of $1,000 to be in- 
vested for the same; and the sum of $100,000 to be applied to 
the education of the colored people in the Southern States. 

Rey. Dr. W. W. Blauvelt, of the old Lamington Presbyterian 
Church, N.J., recently celebrated the semi-centennial of his 
pastorate there. Of himthe * Presbyterian” says: “ During the 
half century this venerable man has stood in his lot, preach- 
ing the gospel with unwavering fidelity, and ministering to 
the poor, the sick and the troubled with most tender sym- 
pathy and love. Colonies have gone out from his charge to 
form other churches, changes in the ministry around him 
have been frequent, but the good pastor remained, the gen- 
eration that called him having departed, and a new genera- 
tion having risen up to do him honor. The church has never 
been large, but it has sent out many families, who have been 
the supporters of the gospel in distant places, and many 
young men have been trained for usefulness in the ministry 
there.”” At the anniversary Dr. Blauvelt gave a sketch of 
the church’s history, and his people remembered him with a 
generously-filled purse. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale preached the opening sermon 
before the Unitarian Conference, at Saratoga last week, 
taking for his subject ‘‘ A Free-Born Church,” and on the 
following day, the 13th, the Convention chose for Presi- 
dent, Hon. Ebenezer R. Hoar, of Massachusetts, and Vice- 
Presidents, George William Curtis, New York; Daniel L. 
Shorey, Chicago; John D. Long, Boston; Joseph Shippen, St. 
Louis; Seth Padelford, Rhode Island, and George E. Baker, 
Washington. The denomination was represented at the Con- 
ference by a large number of its more prominent ministers 
and laymen, and the sessions were all interesting. Rey. Dr 





Rufus Ellis, of Boston, read a paper on “The Church, the 
Center of Charities,” and a general discussion of it followed, 
led by Dr. Elliott, of St. Louis; Rev. James Freeman Clarke 
took up the subject of the free church experiment, its diffi- 
culties and advantages, and gave the experience of his own 
church in Boston—the Church of the Disciples—which has 
been conducted for thirty years on the free-seat system, as 
showing what could be done by voluntary contributions. 
** Last year,” Dr. Clarke said, ** we raised more than $11,000 by 
subscriptions and contributions, $7,500 of which was for cur- 
rent expenses, and $3,500 for charities and missions. We had 
288 contributors, who averaged about $40 each for all these 
purposes. Such facts show that, when proper efforts are 
made, a church with free seats can be supported.”’ Other 
papers were read and addresses made by Dr. Bellows, Rev. 
J. F. W. Ware, Rey. Calvin Stebbins, and other leading Uni- 
tarians. The project of having a large denominational 
church in Washington, which has been talked of for some 
time, was successfully carried through at this conference by 
a contribution of $22,000 its members made to assist the 
Washington congregation in purchasing a vacant building. 


—Rey. J. H. Turnbull, of Iowa, becomes pastor of the 
Pearl Street Presbyterian Church, Fall River, Mass. 


—KRevy. Miss Ada C. Bowles is appointed to preach the ser- 
mon before the next Pennsylvania Universalist Convention. 


—Rev. Dr. R. G. Hinsdale, ten years professor at Racine 
College, succeeds Bishop Perry as president of Hobart Col- 
lege, Geneva, N. Y. 

—Rev. E. F. Rowe, for many years pastor of the Broadway 
Congregational Church, Chelsea, Mass., decides to go to In- 
dia as a missionary. 


—Rev. F. G. Humphreys, of Amherst, is called to the Nor- 
wich, Vt., Congregational Church, and Rev. Mr. Munger, ot 
California, comes to the Church in East Hartford, Ct. 


The will of the late Oliver G. Healy, of South Abington, 
Mass., bequeaths, after his wife’s death, $20,000 to the Ameri- 
can Missionary Society of New York, and the rest of his 
estate to the American Bible Society of New York. 


—Thirteen students from Yale Seminary, says the ‘** Ad- 
vance,”’ three from Hartford and two from Chicago, have 
spent their vacations in Nebraska, supplying vacant churches, 
assisting overworked pastors, and working up new fields. 


—Mrs. Margaret F. Breckinridge, the widow of the late Rev. 
Dr. Robert Breckinridge, who is living with her sons upon 
the family estates in Madison Co., Kentucky, is building a 
church at her own expense. There is uo church building or 
church organization in the neighborhood. 


Rev. Cyrus P. Osborne was installed pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church at Southington, Conn., on the 18th inst. 
Sermon by Rev. N. J. Burton. D.D.; installing prayer by Rey. 
L. Griggs, D.D.; charge to the people by a layman, Mr. 8. 
Walkley. This venerable church, organized in 1728, has had 
but six pastors. 

—Rey. Dr. J. 8. Hoyt, new pastor of the Prospect Street 
Chureh, Cambridge, Mass., was installed on the I4th inst. 
Prof. Barbour, of Bangor, preached the sermon, Dr. Webb, 
of Poston, presided, and Rev. Messrs. A. S. Kendall, R. B. 
Hall, G. R. Leavitt, C. C. McIntire, Ruen Thomas, A. McKen- 
zie and 8. M. Freeland also took part in the services. 


—A former North Carolina slave has just been ordained 
over the Church of the Covenant (colored Presbyterian), at 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. His name is W. D. Robeson. Coming 
North with a Union captain at the close of the War, he en- 
tered Lincoln University, Pa., and graduated from its aca- 
demical and theological departments. 

—John Peter Lange, the celebrated commentator and theo- 
logical professor at Bonn, has lately celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his occupancy of the professor’s chair. He 
was the son of a peasant and coal driver, and as an errand 
boy he carried milk to the rich families of Elberfeld. Bor- 
rowing books from his pastor, he mastered Latin and Greek, 
studied at Duisburg, became pastor there, secured a reputa- 
tion by his writings for the press, and was subsequently 
called to Bonn. His Commentary is known the world over. 


—In reply to Dr. Newman’s assertion that army chaplains 
are not of much benefit to the service, Rev. John Woart (Epis- 
copal), sends this statement from Fort Leavenworth: * With 
perhaps one exception our thirty chaplains are stationed in 
the tar West. Army regulations require that they shall 
preach once every Sunday. It is common for them to preach 
twice. Sometimes they have an extra service in destitute 
neighborhoods. And it is not unusuai for them to visit dis- 
tant forts which are not provided with chaplains. And, also, 
they extend their services to regions a hundred or more miles 
«round their own posts. In addition to strictly religious 
services, many of our chaplains lecture once every week 
during the autumn and winter upon historical and other sub- 
jects In some cases these lectures are attended by large 
numbers of enlisted men, and by men employed in the Quar- 
termaster’s Department. At one of my posts officers and 
their families attended. When difficulties oceur with the 
aboriginals, chaplains are not sent with the troops, because 
the number of chaplains is so small that the Department 
Commanders have none to send who can be spared from the 
important positions in which they have been placed. 


A prominent evangelist said, recently, that the Y. M.C. A. 
is the church on horseback. 

The Y. M. C. A. at Columbus, Ohio, is wide awake. That 
association held ninety-five meetings last month of a relig- 
ious character. 

The stanch old association at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is re- 
pairing its rooms and looking well to its armor to begin the 
winter with a vigorous work for Christ. 

Work for colored young men is meeting with much success 
at Charleston, 8. C., and throughout the South. Six new 
associations reported at the convention recently held at 
Abbeville. 

At Kingston, N. Y., an association has just been organized. 
The State Secretary, the Rev. Geo. A. Hall, addressed tne 
young men at the time the association was formed on the ob- 
jects, aims and purposes of Y. M. C. A. 

At Hudson, N. Y. the association carries on jail services, 
neighborhood meetings, regular Wednesday and Sunday 
evening meetings. The latter is a new feature in their work, 
being conducted expressly for young men. 





Mr. E. W. Wayte has accepted a call from the Erie Penn- 
sylvania Association, to assume the General Secretaryship 
of that organization. Brother Wayte has been for a long 
time past connected with the Y. M. C. A. of Rochester, N. Y. 


The Y. M.C. A at Lisle, N. Y., have been hard at work all 
summer. They seem to have acted on the argument that a 
man can be lost in summer as well as in winter. At any rate 
they did not abandon the work on account of the “ heated 
term.” 

Since the employment of a General Secretary the work in 
New York State is springing into new activity. New asso- 
ciations are rapidly being organized, and cheering accounts 
of new zeal and wider fields for usefulness come from those 
already in existence. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., is blessed in having a Y. M. C. A. 
which holds every Sunday two Gospel meetings and an open 
air meeting, which is working hard in the cause of temper- 
ance and the Sabbath observance movement, and which is 
holding cottage meetings throughout the city. 


State conventions are announced as follows: Vermont, at 
Middlebury, Sept. 20, 21; Pennsylvania, at Danbury, Sept. 
21-24: New Jersey, at Madison, Sept. 28, Oct. 1; New Hamp- 
shire, at Keene, Sept. 29, Oct. 1; Maine, at Saco, Oct. 6-8; New 
York, at Rome, Oct. 13-15; Massachusetts, at Newburyport, 
Oct. 17, 18, 19; Iowa, Oct. 20, 21. 


The Y. M.C. A., of Passaic, N. J., under the presidency of 
Mr. Thomas Newell, the esteemed postmaster of that place, 
is starting in its career with much earnestness and enthusi- 
asm. Ithas already a large active membership, and a field to 
work in which is very broad and perfectly ripe for the sickle. 
With its members full of life and determined in the cause, 
there is no reason why, with the blessing of God, the work 
there should not succeed. 


Che Calendar. 





MONDAY, Sept. Il. 

Maine election gives the Republicans an unexpected ma- 
jority, on first reports, of 13,000, and finally of over 16,000. 
Governor Selden Connor re-elected; ‘all five Congressmen 
Republicans; and the Legislature, 120 Republicans to 31 
Democrats in the House, 29 Republicans and 2 Democrats in 
the Senate.——Lord Derby defines the neutral policy of Eng- 
land in the Servian war, and declares that if Europe should 
show a disposition to drive the Turks back into Asia, the 
latter would break out into larger excesses, prompted by 
despair and revenge. 





TUESDAY, Sept. 12. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, opens with an address 
by Prof. Huxley.——Ex-Governor Wise, of Virginia, dead. 


—Creedmoor shooting matches commence with short 
ranges, two Americans being winners.——Turkish forces re- 
ceive a temporary check near Alexinatz.——Spain sends 2,700 


men to Cuba to crush the insurrection which has lingered 
along for several years.——Ophthalmological Congress con- 
venes at New York.——Three cases of yellow fever reported 
in the same place. Connecticut Greenback Convention 
nominates Charles Atwater, of New Haven, for Governor, 





WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 13. 


Lucius Robinson nominated for Governor by New York 
Democrats at Saratoga in place of Mr. Seymour, who de- 
clined.——First day's shooting at long range by the Interna- 
tional riflemen at Creedmoor, L. I., results in favor of Scotch 
team. They were five points ahead of the [rishmen and nine 
ahead of the Americans.——General Butler nominated for 
Congress by Republicans of his district.—— Yellow fever in- 
creasing at Savannab.——Maryland Democrats adopt a plat- 
form favoring specie payments, non-sectarian schools, and 
the constitutional amendments, and denouncing Federal in- 
terference in elections.——In the civil suit against ‘‘ Boss”’ 
Tweed for the recovery of over $6,000,000 due the City, Sheriff 
Conner finds no personal or real property to attach. ——Gov. 
Chamberlain renominated by South Carolina Republicans.—— 
The new Turkish Sultan inclined to make peace on reason- 
able terms. 

THURSDAY, SEPT. 14. 


Servians prepare to abandon Alexinatz. Their fighting 
force 55,000 strong. ——In second day’s shooting at Creedmoor, 
the Americans gain largely and lead all the foreign riflemen 
on the grand total of shots, winning the International prizes 
and championship. Irishmen were second, Scotch third, 
Australians fourth, Canadians fifth.——Geographical Con- 
gress at Brussels votes to form an International Association, 
with the view of exploring Africa and suppressing slavery. 
—General Joseph R. Hawley nominated for Congress by 
Republicans of First district, Connecticut.—-General Sheridan 
starts for Fort Laramie to meet General Crook and arrange 
winter campaign. 

FRIDAY, SEPT. 15. 


Turkish Sultan willing to accept peace on these terms— 
First. The reoccupation of the fortresses which were held by 
Turkey previous to 1857. Second. The destruction of the 
fortresses constructed by the Servians since 1857. Third. The 
investiture of Prince Milan at Constantinople. Fourth. The 
reduction of the effective Servian army to 10,000 men and 
three batteries. Fifth. The construction of a railway across 
Servia.— Suffering at Savannah among colored people. 
Yellow fever increasing.——U. 8. frigate ** Franklin” bound 
homeward from the Mediterranean.—Charles Francis 
Adams accepts Massachusetts Democratic nomination for 
Governor. 

SATURDAY, SEPT. 16. 


Capt. Mills, of Gen. Crook’s force, attacked a camp of Sioux 
on the 9th inst. and broke it up, killing several Indians, 
among them a noted chief.— Battle of Harlem Plains cele- 
brated in New York by military parade near Bloomingdale 
and an oration by Hon. John Jay.— An additional point in- 
sisted upon by the Turks in their basis of peace is the pay- 
ment by Servia of a war indemnity, or, in lieu thereof, an 
increase of Servia’s annual tribute; also that Servia shall 
send back all persons who have emigrated to that country 
from neighboring Turkish provinces.—The Great Powers 
have yet to act on these conditions.—Tweed to leave Spain 
as prisoner for Cuba and the United States this week. 
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From Monday, Sept. 11, to Saturday, 
Sept. 16. 


The Financial Outlook, — Aithough cheer- 
fulness continues in business circles, and the 
volume of business done has justified the hope 
which has been founded upvun it, there have not 
yet been transactions large enough to advance the 
rate of money on discounts or call loans. Gov- 
ernment bonds have not declined, although the 
Syndicate anticipates the early placing of a large 
portion of the new loan. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has made another call for $10,000,000 
5-20’s. State and rfilway bonds have generally 
remained unchanged. Miscellaneous stocks have 
been uncertain, as they must continue to be at 
frequent intervals until many serious declines 
take place, 

Financial Quotations—Gold,— 

Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
Sept. ll. Sept. 13. Sept. 16. 
Gold (highest) ..... 110% ........ NO% ........ 10% 
Legal Tenders..... 90.60 ........ 90.80 ........ 90.80 

Government Bonds,— 

(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 


Sizes, 1NB1, F..cccces WITH ccccceee BET Y, ccccvces 117% 
Sixes, ISS], Cc ....... LIBY ..ccccee DIB ncccccee 11s 
5-20, 1885, r 11 2 112% 
6.98, 1BEB. C..ccc.ccee 112% 
5-2), 1865, n.i.r. 113% 
H 113% 

is 





Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, 4.824 @4.8334 4.84@4.844 
Bids for State Bonds. 


Alabama 5s N.Y. 68, G. R. 1887... — 
Y. 68, G.C 





dao 5s, N. — 
ao Ss.” N.Y ne 
do Rs, * os N.Y 11 
Ark. tis, runded..... % N.Y. 118 
do Lg -R&Ft.s. I rt ¥ 118 
do 7s, M. & L. KR. — » Eee ome 
do 7s, tie’ P.B. XN. - N.C. ca 
do 7s, M. 0.&R8... — Oo. -@ &£.20..... 14 
do 7s, Ark. C. R.. N.C. N.CO.RRAI.&J. 60 
Connecticut tis..... : 106 N.C.N.C.R., A.&0.. 0 
Di. Gh. vcncccne cose N.C.,coup., off. .&J. 40 
do 7s, new bonds. 1084 N.C. do off., S &O. 40 
do 7s, indorsed... 100 Fund. act, ’66..... 8 
ao 7s, zvld bonds 103}4 do bh ae ws 
Indiana 58.........- _ N.C.N.bds.. J.& J 6 
Dl. coup. 68, "77..... WE NAC. N. B.. A.&O 6 
Ill. 6a, coup. "79..... wt N.C., 8.T., class 1... 1 
lil. War loan....... 1014 ao — Sia oe 
Kentucky fis.......- 10144 do do 3... — 
Louisiana ts ....... 41 Ohio 6s, St. Ne eee = 
Louisiana N. B..... 41 do wee 118 
do N.F.D. 41 Rhode aend’ 68. --- 106 
ao Penite’t'ry. 41 South Carolina 6s.. 33 
do 6s, L.B...... 41 do 6s,Jan.4Ju. — 
do 8s, L.B....... 4i do 6s, Apr. & Oc. g 


do 8s, L.B.. 1875 41 


















do 8s, 1900... — do L.C A 
do 7s. suqeor’s ‘d. 57% do L.C. '89, A&O 
Mich. 6s, "78- 79..... LL do 78 of US88..... 
ao 6s, 1885. — do Non-fund. b r 
) _ Tenn. tis, old........ 7 
Missour! 6 5 it do 6s, new,...... 47% 
i . do 6s8,newser,... 47 
P Va. 68, 01d. . BB 
: do ‘n.b.. is 25 
Funding b,. 04-5... 107 do n.b., 1867.... 25 
Asyiumor U.d. "9... — do consol........ 76% 
H. & 3t.J.. due "76... — do ex. mat. coup 674 
H. & St. J BB..c.c00 do consol., 2d se. 31% 
H. & St do deferred...... 5% 
N.Y.C. _ ¥v Loan.. 102% D. of Co. 3. 64s 1994 mA 
N.Y. 6s. C. B. ap ¢ do small b..... — 
N.Y. 68, C.L. = - do Regis....... — 


N.Y. 68, C.L. 1878... — 
Bids for R. R. Bonds, 


& Susq., lst — C.& Tol.s.f........ = 
Alzeny © 2d. 100 do ‘n.d... 105 
ao 3d. — C.P.& A. newb... 17 

do lcon.g — do old b..... 104 

Bost. =. & E..\stm 18% Det.,M. & Tol. b -- 
° guar. — Buff. & Erie, n wick 105 

Bur. C. _* ae. Buff. & St. L, 7s. - = 


Kal. & W. P.. Ist. 
L. 8. Div. b 


Ist 7s, & 8334 

Ches. & O. 6s, 18t.. 2% 
Chic. & Alton, 8. ¢... = do Cons. c., Ist. 106 
do ist m. 15 LS. Cons. r., Ist.. 
Inc... 105 do cons. ¢., 2d... 100 
gouet & C. Ist m. Mar. & Cin. Ist m .. 








L. & Mo., Ist, guar.. 80 Mich. C. 
St. L.Jack.&Chi., Ist 10454 do \“ 
c B. & Q. 8, Ist..... 115% N.J.S., 1st m 
. B. & Q.con.M.is — N.Y.C 
C Kk. L. & Pac...... 109 do 
do s. f. Inc. 6s,°9 % do 
C. of N. J., Ist, new. l4 do 
do ist cons... 82 do 
do COnV....... 70 a. ¥. c.8i., ist MR — 


Lehigh & W. con. 5) ON. Y. & H. ist M. C LO 


Am.Dock & Imp. b.. 59 H.R.7s, 2am. ns 
Cc. M. & St. ? 2d . Harlem Ist m. ng - 120% 
3-10 95% do do is,r — 
do ist m., 88, P.D lit}s No. M. Ist........... 976 
do Iistm.,7s,GRD 108 —- Miss.C.S. F. 91 
do istm., Lac. > 10236 ao 20 Gee... 90 
do do L&D — do do 2dcons 65% 
do do H.& D - GC. Pi GO0S Ba... cccccee 10% 


do do C.&M — 





do consol. 8. F.. 88% . P. Cal. &Ore. ee ae 
do 2d mort. ° c . P. L. Grant b’ds. 

C.& N.W.,8.F Ww est. + bonds... 101% 
do int. B.... 10 OO. Pac., Ist........ 1062 
do cons. b.. 109 do land grata, 18 04g 
ao EB. B...... — OP Oh Riie  sesasns 91% 


At. & Pac. L. GM. 11 
8. Pac. R.b. of Mo. — 


do Teg......+. = P. > _ Mo. y., Ast m. 93% 
Pen. Ist. m. conv... 97 ™.... 834 
lowa Mid.,1 M.,8s. 95 P. FL Ww. &C. a a 
Gal. e'Cnic. ext.. ~ do do a, a0 
Chic. & Mil. ist..... > 105 do do 3d 


Win. —_ P. 1st = — Clev.&P..con.s.f. 10814 








104 
6.0, CR Listiset 1 ~_ 
do con. M. als 
Del. Lack. & Ww. 28: 5 — 
do 7s, C.... 105 9844 
Mor. & Bs. Ist. m — 
0 2d m.. - 107% 
do B.1900 _- 
o con Ss allel 
do ™. 7 8 — 
do Ist con. Tol. P. & W., = 
Erie, Ist M., Ex do 85 
do 2d, 7s, 1879. = 1st m. tx - 
do 3d, 7s, 188 c. 7s. _ 
do 4th, 7s, ’s0. Tol. swab. Istext.. 92 
do oth, 7s, '88..... 9 do ist St. L. div — 
do %s,C.M.G.B. — 0 i sass kocnas - 60 
Long Dock bonds... 105 do &. B’ds....... — 
B.,N. ‘- ae. Ist m."77 90 Jo con, ¢....... = 
Bas. — Il. & 8. L, istm.., 68 
H.& st. Bh Gicasee — La. B.&M,,Istm.. — 
do peteaaces i7 Han. & Nap.,Ist.... — 
Dub. & Sioux, istm 100 Gt. W., Ist, 88... ... 91K 
do 2d 00 do 2d. m. '93.. 59 
Cedar Ff. & M., ist... 89% Han. & C.M. lstm. — 
Ind. B. & W.., Ist.... . & Tol. Ist 00..... 55 
do 2dm.. — est. U. B., 1900 C. 102 
Mich. So. 7 p.¢. 2d.. 10334 dO TOR 


M.S.&N.1,8.£.... — 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc.. on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill] 
Mountain and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 








We give particular attention to DIRECT DFALs 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit al! classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shal! be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD CovPpons, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STA COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell oN COM 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

Jn our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posite and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver 
aging, for the month, from $1,000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 








DRY GOODS. 





A.T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE EXHIBITING 


High Novelties 


FOR AUTUMN, EXPRESSLY PREPARED by 
the MOST CELEBRATED FABRICANTS 
of the EUROPEAN MARKETS. 

The SELECTION COMPRISES the 


Largest Variety 


OF MATERIALS and SHADES 
the LATEST TASTE in 


COSTUMES 


THOSE for STREET and INTERIOR WEAR 
WILL INCLUDE SOME EXCEPTIONALLY 
RICH and HITHERTO UNKNOWN SHAD- 
INGS and COMBINATIONS with a VA- 
RIETY for FULL DRESS OCCASIONS. 


AMONG OTHERS MAY BE NAM -— 
Faconne de Bagdad, 
Cashmere Pointille, Croise Raye, 
Tissu Angora, Damas Negieux, 
Cheviotte Quadrille, 
Damasse Indienne, Draperie Pekin, 
Nouveaute Fantasie, 
Armuro Unie et Raye, 
Ermanaise Berdotte, Soie Sauvage, 
Jacquard Grec, Drap Summatra, 
Drap Crocodile and Habit Russe 


ADAPTED to 


Together OFFERING an UNPRECEDENTED 
EXHIBITITION of NEW EFFECTS in 


Rich Cashmere Indian Patterns, 


With COMBINATIONS of CARDINAL, MYR- 
TLE-GREEN, SEAL-BROWN, and BEAR-SKIN 
COLORINGS. 





THAY HAVE at the PRESENT TIME UPON 
THE LOUMS and in PROCESS of MANUFAC- 
TURE the 


Latest Paris Novelties, 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED for RETAIL 
SALES, and will be in WEEKLY RECEIPT 
of DESIGNS for COSTUMES ADAPTED to the 
DEVELOPING DEMAND of the SEASON, 


IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE, PARTIC- 
ULAR ATTENTION is CALLED TO THE 
GREAT ASSORTMENT of 


French and English 
Plain Goods, 


DYED to SPECIAL SHADES, MANY NEW, 
and EXCLUSIVE PROPERTY for THIS 
SEASON. 


Broadway, 4th Av. 91h & (Oth Sts. 








H. O'NEILL & CO. 


321 to 329 Eth Ave., cor. 20th St. 


Will open on MONDAY, Sept. 18, a full line of new 
Fall and Winter Goods, imported by us, and will 
be offered at exceedingly low prices. 





WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, 


A New Bepartment for 


CLOAKS AND SUITS, 


which we will offer as Special Bargains. All our 
CLOAKS are made by the finest tailors, which adds 
greatly to their shape. 

Nicely trimmed Cloaks, in rough and plain beay- 
er, at $2 75, $3 75, $4 50, $5 50, $6 75, $7 50, and $9 85. 

Better quality, elegant styles, beautifully trim- 
med, made from the newest materials, at $11 90, 
$13 75, $14 85, #16 75, $20, 24 5U, and up to #75; the fin- 
est goods in the country. 


OPENING ELECANT SUITS 


in all the newest styles for Fail and Winter, made 
from the most fashionable goods to be found. 
Prices, $6 A, #8 50, $10, $12 50, $15, $18 50, and $20. 


‘ } 4 
© 4 4 
Cashmere Suits 
in a}! the new shades, nicely trimmed with silk, at 
$24 50, #27 40, $29, $32, $38, and $45. 
ALL POSITIVE BARGAINS. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS IN SILK SUITS. 


MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, 


A FULL LINE. 


im %g . > 7 > 
UNDERWEAR 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
VYRENCH AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE, 
which we will offer at 
EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES, 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 


Millinery Goods 


IN ALL THE } weer STYLES. 


FRENCH FELT HATS 


Now open, a full line of 
NEW SHAPES IN ALL THE NEW SHADES, 
manufactured expressly for us, and of the 
NEWEST PARIS AND ENGLISH SHAPES. 
Black, Brown, Bottle-Green, Drab, White, Ecru, 
Smoke, &c., Price 85c.; sold elsewhere at $1 25. 
Finest quality, #1 10. 
We have the largest and most complete stock of 
these goods in the city. 








Ostrich and Fancy Feathers 
in endless variety. 


Latest novelties in BANDEAUX. 
New goods received fy ev oe ee steamer 


BONNET R RIBBONS 


IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


77-inch SASH RIBBON, 65c.; all silk, 
8-iuch SASH RIBBON, 85c.; ali silk. 
Special inducements in ali our silk stock, as it 
was all purchased before the advance in silk. 
° 


VELVETS. 


50 pieces of BLACK VELVRET, $1.55; worth $2 

75 pieces of BLACK VELVET, 8: worth $2 

# pieces of BLACK VELVET, #2 10; worth $2 50. 

Brown, Navy-Biue, Bottle-Green, Cardinal, Plum, 
Garnet, and ali the newest shades manufactured 
expressly for us. Silks to match all our shades of 
Velvets and Ribbons. 


LACE GOODS. 


FRENCH LACE, GUIPURE LACE,CACHEMERE 
LACE, THREAD LACE, YAK LACE. 
Special attention given to made-up L ACE GOODS, 
Children’s LACKs and VELVELI CAPS aspeciaity. 

LACE RUFEFLLINGS in enaless variety. 














Have just received a magnificent stock of En- 
glish, French and German 


HOSLERY. 


For Ladies, Gents, and Children, in WOOL, COT- 
TON, and MERINO, all the NEWEST STYLES 
MISSEs’ py HOSK ata REDUC TION of 60 
Per Cent. $2 75 to $4 per dozen. 
GENTS’ M ERINO VESTS, reduced from 85e. to 49e. 
GENTS’ MERINO DRAWERS reduced from 85e. 
0 49e. 
A full line of Cartwright & Warren’s, and all the 
leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


Gents’ Linen Collars and Caffs, 


KID GLOVES. 


Lose doz. 2 buttons, 9c. 
0 doz. 3 Dutto 1 06. 
ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


ALL Ww NkANTED? 
LADIES’ TIES. 


LATEST NOVELTIES. 














N. B.—Reduction to the trade. 


H. O'NEILL & CO, 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 


CORNER OF TWENTIETH ST. 








THE RESULT 


OF 


The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 
OF 1876. 


Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 


A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 
For sale by 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
SINGLE Coptes, 15 Ors.;: PER HUNDRED, 


f Glass Cards printed in Gold. 10 cts. samples 
3one-ct. stamps. Eagle Job Print, So Bi ston. 


For the INVALID and 


A pleasant and most nourishing 
article of diet, combining the 
pure extract of bee 

the hest Chocolate. It 
is used like ordin- 
ary Chocolate. 












} 
Package. 
For sale by 

Druggists 
and Grocers. 


E, FOUGERA & CO, 
Gen. Agents, 
30 North William St., New Yorks 


CONVALESCENT 
AGENTS WANTED. | 


AGENTS WANTED for ~— CENTENN 


GAZETTEER UNITED STATES, 


showing the grand results of our first 100 vears. 
Everybody buys it, and agen’s make Jrom S100 to 
a2 00 a month: Also, for the new historical work, Our 


a complete and 
WESTERN BORDER. a history 
of American pioneer life 100 tr Ss 4G0— 
its thrilling conflicts of red and fa a, excit- 
ing adventures, captivities, forays, scouts, pioneer 
women and boys. Inaian war-paths, camp-life, and 











IAL 


sports. A book for oid and young. No competi- 
tion. Enormous sales. Kxtra terms. Llustrated 
circulars free. J.C.McCurby & Cu., Philadelphia, 
Penn. — 


made by ONE age nt in 57 days. 1 new 

— S, 8 _ sfree. Address 

. LININGTON, Cuic AGO, 
NEW “HOU SEHOLD ARTICLES pay 
fac nts better than anything out. Address 
L. E. BROWN & CO., Cincinnati, O. 

$250 amonth. Agents wanted, male or female, 
forthe best selling articles. 6.600 sold 
inoneday. Ad iress L APH AM Mra. Co., Marion, O, 
EY\EAS.—The choicest in the world—Importers’ 


prices—Largest Company in America—staple 
article —plet uses everyboay—'lrade continually in- 











creasing—Agents wanted eve rywhere—vest in- 
ducements—du n't waste time—send —S ircular to 
ROB'T WELLS, 43 Vesey 8t., P.O. Box 1287. 


doubie their money selling “* Dr. 
Chase’s sareves (#2) Keceipt 
Book.”’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
P ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


BOOK AGENTS! We have in press New 

Books by Bret Harte, 
Charles Dudley Warner, Mark Twain, Rev. Dr. 
fish, and others. Now is the time to secure terri- 
tory. Cutalogues sent free. Address, AM. PUB. 
CO., Hartford, Ct., Chicago. or Cinna. 


$55 TO 877 a Week to “Agents. Samples 
FREE. P.O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


ADITES can make $5 a day in their own City or 
T own. Addre-s } Ellis Mfg. Co.,, Walthem, Muss. 


TE Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. $80 a 
month, hotel and traveling expenses 

MONITOR MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, 





paid. 
Ohio. 
eACENTS WANTED for the new 

Bri nae Yaung’s 
19- 5.000 already sold. 


ANN 
ELIZA | Life No circu ars, — aaah Bustin, 
YOUNG. Clima 1, £29: Ohio, Bs Santed Ue. - 


$10 aday. Employment Frorall. 7-shot Revolv- 
er. $5.00. Catalogues free. Felton & Co., N.Y. 


Centennial Book of Biography 


of the great men of the 
First 100 Years of our Independence, 

The glory of America is her great men. Every- 
body wants to read their lives at this Centennial 
season. AGENTS WANTED. Agents selling 
histories should sell this bo k also. Everybody 
buysit. The crentest success of ane year. Send 

for circular. P. ZIEGLER & C€ 
Gey: Arch St., PB ‘hiladelphia, Pa. 
8IN > s a day sure made by Agents selling 
"10°28 Je Dee our Chromos, Crayons, Pievure and 
Chromo Cards. 123 samples, worth 
$5. sent. post sent, postpaid, for 84 Cents. Illustrated Cat 
alogue tree, | . BUFFORD’S SONs, BOSTON 

{Established 1530. ; 


CAMPA Fictuses « f TILDEN and HAYES, 22x 


es. Sample « oy mail, SO conta. 
Large Discounts to Ageats ‘. Hi. 


BUFFOR (D'S SONS, BOSTON, 

If you want the best selling ar- 

AGENTS ticle in the world, and a svlid 
gold patent-lever watch, free of 

cost, write at once to J. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broad- 
way, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED! Medals and Diplomas 


“tans New” CENTENNIAL BIBLE 


1s¢e Illustrations, Aadress tor new circulars, 
od. Hoek M AN & co. 930 ARCH ST., Phila. 


$200 amonth. Outfit worth $1 free to Azents 
Excelsior Mfg. Cu., 151 Mich. Av., Chicago 


STATIONERY PACKAGR. 

The only complete 
pac kage ix the market 
contains |56 sheets pa 
per, 15 envelopes, pen- 


cil, pen holder, goldine pen, pac a of ink Powder sufficient 
w make a bottle ofjet black ink in one second, 50 valuable 
receipts, and gent’s elegant combination set, sleeve buttons, 
qe and collar button to match. Sample package, 25 cents, 

5 packages with assorted jewelry, $1; 12 wey $2. Sen d 
for sample dozen and confidential terms to agents. 


F, Stocxmay, 27 Bond St., New York, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Von. XIV., No. 12. 








The Household. 








USEFUL SUGGESTIONS. 

By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
rT\HERE are very many articles with which 
L every housekeeper is familiar that can be 
made helpful in many ways, and some that can 
lighten labor wonderfully, if their modest ex- 
cellencies were only better understood ; and none 
can be used for so many purposes, with great suc- 
cess and entire safety, as ammonia. Most of our 
housekeepers think of it as only to be used in 
‘*smelling bottles,” as our grandmothers used to 
call them, for faintness and headache. But let us 
enumerate some of the ways in which, if properly 
applied, it can make many kinds of labor easy, 
over which now we groan and are troubled. 

A quart of ‘‘concentrated spirits of ammonia” 
can be purchased at the wholesale druggists’ for 
twenty-five cents. This is the strongest form—so 
very powerful that one should take care in rewov- 
ing the stopple, which should be of glass, not to 
inhale the fiery vapor, as it would be dangerous. 

To prepare this for common use, or like that 
found generally at the drug-stores, mix one quart 
of alcobol with one quart of soft water; shake 
well together and then add the quart of concen- 
trated ammonia, and, for a trifle, you have three 
quarts of one of the most useful compounds to be 
found. 

To remove grease spots.—Put half a teaspoonful 
of this ammonia to a half a tablespoonful of alco- 
hol; wet a bit of woolen cloth or soft sponge in 
it, and rub and soak the spot with it, and the 
grease, if freshly dropped, will disappear. If the 
spot is of long standing it may require several 
applications. In woolen or cotton the spot may 
be rubbed when the liquid is applied, and also in 
black silk, though not hard. But with light, or 
colored silk, wet the spot with the cloth or sponge 
with which the ammonia is put on, patting it 
lightly. Rubbing silk, particularly colored silk, 
is apt to leave a whitish spot almost as disagreea- 
ble as the grease spot. 

For pants, coat-collars and woolens, nothing 
cleanses so quickly or so thoroughly. For grease 
spots on carpets it is unequaled. It will not in- 
jure the most delicate colors. It is well to rinse 
off with a little clear alcohol. 

For ink spots, on marble, wood or paper, apply 
the ammonia clear, just wetting the spot repeat- 
edly till the ink disappears. 

For cleansing the hair.—A few drops in the 
water with which the hair is to be washed leaves 
it bright and clean. Rinse with clear water after, 
as ammonia has a tendency to dry the hair. 

Hair-brushes.—A few drops of ammonia put 
into a little water will clean a bair-brush better 
than anything else, and does the brush no harm. J 
If very dirty, rub a little soap on the brush. After 
cleansing, rinse in clear water and hang the brush 
up by the window to dry. Do not let the bristles 
rest on any hard substance while wet. It is bet- 
ter to tee a string round the handle and hang up. 

Ink-spots on the fingers may be instantly re- 
moved by a little ammonia: Rinse the hands 
after washing in clear water. 

Silks.—A little ammonia in a few spoonfuls of 
alcohol is excellent to sponge silk dresses that 
have grown ‘‘shiny” or rusty, as well as to take 
out spots. A silk—particularly a black—becomes 
almost like new when so sponged. 

For cleaning jewelry there is nothing better 
than ammonia and water. If very dull or dirty, 
rub a little soap on a soft brush and brush them 
in this wash, rinse in cold water, dry first in an 
old silk handkerchief, and then rub with buck or 
chamois skin. Their freshness and_ brilliancy 
when thus cleaned cannot be surpassed by any 
compound used by jewelers. 

For washing silver.—Put a half a teaspoonful 
into the suds in which silver is washed ; have the 

yater hot; wash quickly, using a small brush, 

rinse in hot water, and dry with a clean linen 
towel; then rub very dry with a chamois skin. 
Washed in this manner silver becomes very brill- 
iant, and requires no polishing with any of the 
powders or whiting usually employed, and the 
silver does not wear out. 

Glass.—Put half a teaspoonful into clear water 
to wash tumblers or glass of any kind, rinse and 
dry well, and they will be beautifully clear. 

For washing windows, looking-glasses, &c., a 
little ammonia in the water saves much labor, 
aside from giving a better polish than anything 
else ; and for general house-cleaning it removes 
dirt, smoke and grease most effectually. 





Spots on towels and hosiery will disappear with 
little trouble if a little ammonia is put into 
enough water to soak the articles and they are 
left in it an hour or two before washing; and if 
a cupful is put into the water in which white 
clothes are soaked the night before washing, the 
ease with which the articles can be washed, and 
their great whiteness and clearness when dried, 
will be very gratifying. Remembering the small 
sum paid for three quarts of ammonia of common 
strength, one can easily see that no bleaching 
preparation can be more cheaply obtained. 

Dish-Toweis and Dish-Cloths.—No articles in 
kitchen use are so likely to be neglected and 
abused as the dish-cloths and dish-towels, and in 
washing these, ammonia, if properly used, is a 
greater comfort than anywhere else. Put a tea- 
spoonful into the water in which these cloths are, 
or should be, washed every day ; rub soap on the 
towels. Put them in the water; let them stand a 
half hour or so, then rub them out thoroughly, 
rinse faithfully, and dry out-doors in clear air and 
sun, and dish-cloths and towels need never look 
gray and dingy—a perpetual discomfort to all 
housekeepers, 

Thisis occupying more space, perhaps, than many 
will think is needed, to sound the praises of so simple 
a thing; but let these directions be followed, and 
we will leave it to all good housekeepers to say if 
we have said more than the results will warrant. 
We should add that all water and suds in which 
ammonia is used should be saved to water plants 
or put about trees. 

RECEIPTS. 
GRAHAM GEMS. 

Drop two eggs, without beating, into a quart 
of milk, half teaspoonful salt, and one and a half 
great spoonfuls of melted butter. Beat into this 
enough Graham flour or meal to make it as stiff 
as griddle cakes, If the flour is stirred in so as 
to have no lumps, that will beat the eggs enough. 
Drop into bot and well-greased gem pans, and 
bake immediately in a hot oven. 

2. Prepare as above, but add half a cup of corn 
meal or wheat flour. Many prefer these gems. 

3. Omit the butter, and use but one egg; in all 
else proceed as in the first receipt. If properly 
made, Grabam gems made in this way can be 
very nice, but not as tender as the first. 

4. Make a batter as for Graham bread sponge 
with yeast, but thinner, let it rise till light, and 
bake quigkly. 

GEM SHORT-CAKRE, 


Make a batter nearly as soft as for griddle 
cakes, of wheat flour and milk, a little salt, one 
egg, two spoonfuls of melted butter, and bake 
quickly in well-buttered and very hot gem pans. 
When done, break, but do not cut, them open, 
lay in a deep platter, and pour over strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, or nice stewed apples, 
or any fruit well seasoned with sugar, and rich 
eream. This is much nicer than ordinary short- 
cake, and needs no soda or baking-powder. 


CABBAGE JELLY. 


Cut a cabbage into quarters and soak in strong 
salt and watertwo hours. Then boil. When done 
squeeze in a colander till perfectly dry. Then 
chop very fine, season with butter, pepper and 
salt to suit the taste. Press all of it closely into 
an earthen bowl or mold, and bake in a moderate 
oven one hour. When done turn it out and send 
to table hot, leaving each to dress with pepperand 
vinegar, or eat plain. This is said to be more 
healthy than the common way. We have not 
tried it. , 

MENDING WITH PLASTER. 


If the wall cracks in any part of the house get 
five cents worth of dry plaster of Paris, wet 
with cold water and rub into the cracks with your 
finger. Rub till it is smooth. Bad nail holes in 
the wall may be filled in the same way, and look 
just as well as if a plasterer had been sent for and 
a bill to be paid. 

If the top of a lamp becomes loose take it off, 
wash it with soap and water, wash the glass also to 
remove all the grease, then spread the wet plaster 
around the glass; put the brass top on quickly 
before the plaster has time to harden ; let it stand 
till quite firm, and it will be ready for use. Kero- 
sene softens the plaster, and therefore lamps 
should not be filled quite full. 


DRIVING AWAY ANTS. 


Take carbolic acid diluted with water, say one 
part acid to ten parts water, and with a syringe 
throw this liquid into all the cracks and holes 





where they nest, and they soon vanish. Crickets 


are also driven away by it. 
LIGHT RYE TEA CAKES. 

One pint sweet milk, two eggs well beaten, one 
tablespoonful of brown sugar, half a teaspoonful 
of salt. Stir into this sufficient rye flour to make 
it as stiff as common gridle cake batter. Bake in 
‘*vem pans” half an hour. Serve hot. 

RYE MUFFINS. 

One pint of milk, three eggs, three pints rye 
flour, one handful of wheat flour, half teacup 
home-made yeast, or a penny’s worth of baker's 
yeast. Make over night. Set in a warm place to 
rise, and bake in rings or round tins half an hour. 


PARADISE PUDDING. 

Three eggs, half pound bread crumbs, three ap- 
ples, a cup of currants, juice of half a lemon, nut- 
meg and salt to taste. Mince the apples, beat the 
eggs, ard stir all together. Rub the currants in 
flour, and stir in the last thing. Boil one hour 
andahalf. Eat hot with sweet sauce. 





~The Wittle Folks. — 


THREE CURLY HEADS TOGETHER. 
By ELste GORHAM. 


U NDER the umbrella 

) Three curly heads together; 

Margy and Maud and rosy May— 
Little they heed the weather. 





Over the umbrella 
The summer shower is slanted. 

The three trudge on with laugh and song, 
By the pelting drops undaunted. 


Under the umbrella 
Six little feet go splashing 

Adown the foaming roadside brook, 
Amid the brown stones dashing. 


Over the umbrella 
The rain-cloud far is flying: 

Now earth and air, more sweet and fair, 
Are again in sunshine lying. 


Under the umbrella 
Three curly heads together; 
Still with a song they patter along, 
Golden or gray the weather. 





RUNNING AWAY FROM ELSIE. 
By FRANCES LEE. 


BK LSIE was making bows to herself in the glass 
with her head on one side. She was pre- 
tending to be a slender, white lily bending on its 
stalk. But she was no such thing. She was a 
great, red-cheeked girl, with eyes black enough 
and sharp enough to set your teeth on edge. 

Suddenly there was a soft rustle behind her as 
though the wind was stirring the leaves ina gar- 
den. It was Rob coming in and looking too 
gentle to crush a blade of grass. 

‘“*Have you seen anything of my ‘ Youth’s Com- 
panion’? I’ve been looking and looking every 
place,” said he, in a voice soft as a butterfly’s 
wing brushing against a violet. 

Elsie’s black eyes sparkled. 

*O, yes! I took it last night to curl my hair,” 
said she, carelessly. 

Which was a lie, for Elsie could no more help 
her hair curling than she could help her nose tilt- 
ing up at the end like an old-fashioned pitcher- 
spout. 

But Rob didn’t think of that. He only thought 
of the story he could never finish reading, about 
the boy who bought birds with the gold he 
found at the end of the rainbow, and how he 
tamed them by putting salt on their tails. So he 
erept away looking very sorry; and then Elsie 
giggled and, drawing the paper from under the 
lounge cover, sat down and began to read it. 
Pretty soon Albert came in nibbling a stick of 
candy. 

Albert was Elsie’s brother and Rob’s cousin. 

‘Oh, Albert !” cried Elsie, ‘let sister have a bite 
of yourcandy. That is a good boy.” 

Albert hesitated an instant, balancing on one 
foot like a feeble chicken. 

“Td be ashamed! What a selfish boy! Ill 
tell ma of you,” cried Elsie. 

‘** Well, bite to there,” said he, reaching out the 
candy and watching it wistfully. 

**So I will,” said Elsie, putting her teeth care- 
fully at the very spot he had marked at first, and 
then cramming the whole piece in her mouth. 
“That is to pay you for being greedy,” said she, 
dancing off to the canary bird’s cage. ‘Here, 
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Stupid! do you want a taste?” she continued, 
holding up her mouth to the bird. 

Albert’s great round eyes looked first astonished 
and then indignant. 

‘*You area mean girl!” he cried, ‘‘and [ don’t 
like you.” 

Elsie laughed in a most provoking way, and 
then she began to sing, 

* Albert, you should never let 
Your angry passions rise.” 

Albert did not wait to hear her through, but 
ran out, slammirfe the door after him. He found 
Rob in the garden helping a family of small, 
black ants by carrying seeds of grain in a tiny tip- 
cart that he had made of a shingle and dumping 
them near the ant-holes. 

‘* Elsie is hatefuller than ever she was. I don’t 
love her so much as a bumble bee’s little toe-nail,” 
he burst out, half erying. ; ' 

‘*Neither do I. Let’s run away,” replied Rob, 
in his gentle, Quaker-like voice. 

‘*T will, if you will,” returned Albert, Lotly ; 
‘*where’ll we run to ?” 

“Td like to go to Hudson’s Bay pretty well. 
But any how let’s run to somewhere,” said Rob, 
putting the tip-cart carefully away in a box that 
was nade in the standard of a garden seat. He 
would never see it again, of course, but Rob was 
an orderly boy, and he wouldn’t have sailed 
away from the North Pole without trying to 
straighten out the icebergs before he left. 

In two days they were all ready. Albert had 
three dollars and a cent that he found in the 
road in his pocket, and Rob had a clean pocket- 
handkerchief in his. They had a paper-bag of 
doughnuts and bits of bread and cake that they 
had quietly saved and put away, and they had 
filled their caps with early harvest apples and 
dried chestnuts. So they started the first thing 
right after breakfast. There wasn’t much stirring 
but squirrels and partridges in the bit of wood- 
land where the road unrolled itself like a gray 
ribbon embroidered at the edges with cup-moss 
and checkerberries. Only a blue jay called sharp- 
ly to his mate, and from somewhere out of sight 
among the leaves came the wild, musical warble 
of an anvilla-bird. 

‘“‘Aren’t you glad we came?” said Rob, stop- 
ping to listen to the tap, tapping of a woodpecker 
at the door of a worm’s house in the hollow heart 
of a tree. 

‘*Guess I be!” returned Albert, dropping on a 
bank that was covered with checkerberries and 
young wintergreens. ‘‘I tell youif it don’t seem 
good to think Elsie isn’t going to plague us to 
find out all where we have been, and then plague 
us about what we tell her!” 

Beyond the wood was the river, overswung by 
a wire bridge. Not a breath of air stirred the 
leaves ; not a ripple broke in the water; and as 
the boys leaned over the railing and looked down 
they saw leaf and branch aud floating cloud re- 
flected in the shining mirror far below where tiny 
fishes flashed about and golden-hearted lilies sat 
on their swaying stems. 

‘Tell you what,” said Albert, ‘tI remember 
when I wasa Jittle boy it used to seem’s if the 
winter would never end to the summer: and now 
it was only last week I thought we should always 
be living right there with Elsie to plague us about 
everything. But here it is just as if there wasn’t 
any Elsie and never was.” 

Upon that he took off his hat with the ‘ early- 
harvests” in it, and putting it on the bridge jump- 
ed over it three times and then put it on his head 
and trudged soberly along. 

Beyond the bridge the road wound up along the 
side of a mountain for three or four miles. The 
mountain whose purple top was to Rob and 
Albert, in the quiet little valley where they had 
always lived, the end of the world. Behind this 
mountain the sun slipped down, and the moon, 
and, one by one, the stars: and that was the last 
of them. Whatever went beyond that mountain 
never came back upon its steps any more than 
Rob and Albert were going to. So they stopped 
high up on the side at the last turn, that was to 
shut out, probably forever, the gable of the barn 
where the tool-shop was, the tip of the willow in 
the garden and the tops of the red chimneys 
coming up from behind the great sugar-pear tree. 

‘There is pa’s woodpile. If it wasn’t for Elsie 
we would eat our apples and go home,” said Al- 
bert, looking back with a sudden flash of home- 
sickness darting under his small jacket. 

But the thought of Elsie instantly braced up 
his failing heart. ‘‘Come ahead,” said he. ‘I’m 
awful glad we’ve started.” 

At about time for the cows to come home Albert 
and Rob came in sight of their Aunt Mary’s 





house on a high hill looking off with its great red 
eyes at the setting sun. 

Aunt Mary was the reason why the people at 
home were not worrying about the boys. They 
had a plan ever since green-corn-time to go and 
see her and stay perhaps three days and perhaps 
a week. So the next morning the people at home 
got up and went about their work ; the father to 
his office, the mother to her fruit-canning, and 
Elsie to the log-eabin sofa cushion she was piecing, 
each with no other thought but that the boys 
were fishing in the trout-brook back of Aunt 
Mary’s house, or helping gather peaches from the 
lower orchard. 

Instead of that they had bid Aunt Mary good- 
bye as if they were going straight home again: 
and then, with their pockets full of cinnamon- 
rolls and gingerbread, they were going straight 
the other way, right on and on toward the place 
the sun goes to when it drops behind the purple 
hills on its way to to-morrow. They couldn't tell 
whether they should keep on to California or stop 
at Cleveland where Aunt Elizabeth lived ; but it 
was very likely they should see Indians and, may- 
be, wild buffaloes before their journey was done. 

That night they slept in somebody’s haystack 
by the roadside. The moon shone brightly, the 
stars winked at them in a kindly way, the crickets 
sang all the livelong night and the whip-poor-will 
called out again and again to let them know he 
was there, 

‘*T don’t care ever to sleep in houses again, and 
I shail never pity ‘old shocks’ any more,” said 
Albert next morning as he washed his face in dew 
after making a breakfast of gingerbread and wild 
blackberries. 

‘““Ye-es. Maybe I'd rather sleep in houses some- 
times in the winter, perhaps, like enough,” replied 
Rob, cautiously. 

“Faugh! No! Take and tuck your feet ina 
haystack and you couldn’t find a warmer place,” 
said Albert, stopping to pick a handful of forgot- 
ten walnuts from a last year’s squirrel-hole. 

Before night the next day they came to a large 
town that sits and looks all day in the river at 
her feet, where Rob’s father lived. Rob.’s moth- 
er was dead, and, as he was a delicate child, he 
had almost always lived in the country with his 
cousins where he could have plenty of fresh air 
and his Aunt Julia’s kind care. But there was 
nobody in the world he loved and looked up to 
like his father. 

‘* There is Blympton,” said he, when, at a sud- 
den turn of the road, they caught sight of the 
distant glitter of windows and steeple-vanes un- 
der a cloud of low-lying smoke. ‘1 shouldn’t be 
surprised if some of that smoke comes trom the 
chimney of pa’s office.” 

**Guess not,” returned Albert, stooping to shake 
a pebble from his shoe. ‘*’Tisn’t at all likely he’s 
got a fire in his office this time o’ the year.” 

Rob did not answer, but a smile crept over 
his face as he gazed down tenderly upon the 
spreading town whose trees and houses began to 
take distinct shape as they came nearer and 
nearer. 

‘IT suppose,” said he, half to himself, after a 
while, ‘if God wouldn’t take care of us that my 
father would.” 

“IT don’t know as he would,” replied Albert. 
‘*Uncle Edward is awful good, but | don’t know 
as he is much better than my mother is. You 
going to stop and see him ?” 

“Of course,” returned Rob. ‘‘ We'd better 
tell him why we are running away and all about 
it. He will want to know.” 

‘*I s’pose so. Do you believe he will like it ?” 

‘““Why, we must tell him we had to! Elsie 
bothered so we couldn’t live with her another 
day, said Rob, positively.” 

So they made their way at once to Mr. Sandon’s 
office. 

Mr. Sandon was an absent-minded man, always 
so deep in his books and papers that you might 
tire a pistol close at his ear and he wouldn’t notice 
it was anything more than a fly buzzing by. So 
now he did not seem surprised to see the boys, but 
quite as though they had been in the habit of 
dropping in every day. It was not tili after he 
had taken them home and they had all had sup- 
per and were sitting together in the little balcony 
opening from his room in the hotel, and over- 
hanging the river, that he seemed to understand 
why Robert and Albert were there and what they 
were intending to do. When Mr. Sandon did 
really wake up to anything outside his own brain 
he was sure to have great good sense and judg- 
ment. 

**So Aunt Julia doesn’t know you are here, my 
son? Yes, yes,” said he, thoughtfully, ‘‘and you 


; 





don’t know exactly where you will go next, only 
push on and seek your fortunes !” 

“Yes, uncle. You see we couldn't stand Elsie 
another minute and no use to talk,” put in Al- 
bert. 

‘‘I suppose not, I suppose not. And yet it 
seems almost a pity to give it up so,” continued 
Mr. Sandon, reflectively. ‘‘ There is your school, 
and your rabbits, and your doves, and your mill- 
wheels, and your chests of tools, and your father 
and mother. And I 7vas intending to take you upa 
bracket saw next time I went. It seems as though 
I should dislike to let Elsie crowd me away from 
all these things. It is likely you could stand her 
for just one day more: and it is only one day at a 
time.” 

The end of it was, Mr. Sandon sympathized 
with the boys so entirely and yet could see so 
clearly the disadvantages of leaving home, that 
they concluded to turn about and endure Elsie’s 
torments a little longer. 

So they went back and never told anybody they 
had been running away. They did not, after that, 
mind so much Elsie’s teasing ways, partly because 
they had come back to them quite of their own 
accord. And then this secret adventure, that no- 
body would ever know of but themselves, was a 
great support. They would give each other a sly 
look when Elsie was very provoking indeed, and 
say ‘“‘haystack,” or ‘‘sassafras,” or ‘* Hudson 
Bay,” till they were ready to choke themselves 
with laughing. And the more Elsie tried to find 
out the mystery the more they, laughed. Of 
course, when nobody was teased by her provok- 
ing ways there was no fun in putting them on; 
until at last they forgot she ever had any. 








QUOTATION BLANKS. 


The words left blank rightly placed will give a quotation 
from Dryden: 


“ 





Time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birds in last year’s nest !""— Longfellow. 
“One science only will one genius fit; 

So vast is ——, so narrow human wit.’’—Pope. 


** Men —— live fools, but fools they cannot die.’’— Young. 
“ They do not —— 
Who say that when the Poet dies, 
Mute Nature mourns her worshiper, 
And celebrates her obsequies.’’— Scott. 
*—_ on and up, where Nature’s heart 
Beats strong amid the hills.’’— Vilnes. 
* Accuse not ——, she hath done her part; 
Do thou but thine.”’"—Milton. 
“It is not, nor it —— come to, good.”’-—-Shakespeare. 
“ T would the friends we —— were safe arriv’d.’’—-Shakespeare. 
AGNES LEE. 
DECAPITATED POETRY. 
Vur Johnny started on a —; 
He went prepared for tish to —, 
And in his pocket was a — 
Lest he should bungry be. 
And ever farther he did —— 
With no companion but brave —; 
He wandered till the sun’s last ’ 
But ne'er a fish caught he. HERBERT. 
A SQUARE WorD. 
A dress. 
Scent. 
An animal, 
Mistakes. MINNIE BLAISDELL. 
SYNCOPATIONS. 
1. Syncopate a kind of lattice-work and leave an avenue. 


2. Syncopate a pain and leave a cord. 
3. Syncopate supreme pewer and leave to restrain. 
LENA. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Across. 
A consonant. A consonant. 
A branch. The whole. 
Brightness. Food. 
A boy. Enraged. 
In darkness. In numbers. 
ARCHIE M. 


Down. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 6, 

A Number Puzzle.—Some sat ih the shade of an old ash and watch- 
ed the others sail or wade about near the shore. Oue lad, who 
wished to show how far he cuuld go, ventured where it was not 
safe, and, sad to relate, he went doWn with adash. He would soon 
have been washed away if a Weish man who was near had not res- 
cued him. He seit upa wail,and flew to his friends, who thought 
he should have been more wise. The fish were Jew, even where the 
stream was wide. One lass bought a shad from a fisherman's wife, 
who said she would sell itat/alf price. She proved false, for she 
fled away with both money and fish. Ever since she has been re- 
garded as-the foe of the little party, who all agreed that Life isa 
Shadow that soon Jades away. 

Symphonious Bianks.—1. Colonel, kernel. 2. Ware, wear. 3. I 
scream, icecream. 4. Beach, beech. 

A Half Diamond.— 8 TO W E 

ON E 
E 

Hidden Trees.—l. Yew. 2. Hickory. 3. Oak. 4. Maple. 5. Pine 

6, Beech. 
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SOME MISTAKES IN REGARD TO FERTILI- 
ZERS. 

T is a favorite theory of some scientifie wfiters 

that most soils by excessive cropping are ex- 
hausted of their three leading elements, nitrogen, 
potash and phosphoric acid, while the other con- 
stituents are so well supplied by a majority of 
soils, and some of them so little required by the 
crop, that we need not concern ourselves about 
them. But the fallacy of this idea is evident ona 
moment’s reflection, and the attempt to establish 
a general system of fertilizing crops on a founda- 
tion so questionable is surprising. 

There are not less than three essential points 
which are overlooked in assuming this position. 

In the first place, admitting that the other and 
less important elements of plant food are abun- 
dantly present ina majority of soils, it does not 
follow that their condition is such as to give them 
any present value to the crops; and if they are 
not available for the crop they might as well be 
absent. 

Secondly, it matters not how small the quantity 
may be of any given element needed by the in- 
tended crop, that quantity, whether it be one 
pound per acre or one hundred pounds, must be 
present in the soil and must be in a soluble con- 
dition. 

Thirdly, the quantity of each element that 
must be found in the soil is not to be limited to 
the exact amount required by the growing plant, 
but should be much larger. <A crop, for example, 
may require not more than one pound of soda 
per acre; yet to make sure that it will get one 
pound, it is very clear that the acre must contain 
much more than that quantity. 

It is therefore a great mistake to say to the 
farmer that for every crop he plants he needs only 
to concern himself about three manurial elements. 
Suppose that animal dung were deprived of all 
its plant-food excepting these same three elements. 
Does any practical farmer believe that its value 
would not be impaired ? 

In every view of the subject it is easy to see 
thet no formula for fertilizing an acre of land is 
either sound or trustworthy that omits such ele- 
ments as soda, lime and magnesia, to say nothing 
of the others. 

The wheat crop, for example, requires for a 
yield of twenty-five bushels per acre not less than 
ten and a half pounds of magnesia, while for 
Indian corn a product of thirty-eight bushels per 
acre requires over twelve pounds of the same ele- 


ment. Now let us suppose the case of two farms 


“lying in the same township, one of which hap- 


pens to be supplied with magnesia in the right 
condition for the crop, while in the soil of the 
other this constituent is either entirely wanting or 
is chemically locked up in a form that makes it 
useless. In the case of the first farm the Profes- 
sor’s method might succeed if applied for either 
wheat or corn, provided the other conditions were 
all right ; but in the case of the second farm the 
formula would be, in any event, worthless. 
CONRAD WILSON, 
THE BUCKWHEAT CROP. 
ITS VARIOUS USES AND FEEDING VALUE. 

Tuer buckwheat crop, if well managed and 
turned to the best account, may be made more 
profitable to farmers than many of them seem to 
realize. As one of the indispensable luxuries of 
the breakfast table through the winter, its value 
is not by any means overlooked. But in its vari- 
ous adaptation for feeding purposes to nearly 
every kind of stock, its utility and profit are not 
sufficiently understood. Like nearly all feeding 
commodities, it requires for its best effect to be 
blended with other kinds of food, and if the com- 
bination is judiciously made it adds surprisingly 
to the value of the mixture. There is no animal 
on the farm that will not relish and thrive upon 
buck wheat when it is suitably prepared. 

There is no better feed for poultry in winter 
than buckwheat meal and corn meal added to 
mashed potatoes and fed warm: and the same 
mixture with the addition of cut stalks or hay is 
equally excellent for cattle or sheep. 

John Johnston, of Geneva, N. Y., who has had 
a large and successful experience in feeding, says 
that he has fattened many cattle and far more sheep 
during the last twenty years, using buckwheat 
very extensively, and bas found that it will fatten 
stock as well for the amount of pounds as any 
other grain, oats perhaps excepted, and that he 





would much rather have half buckwheat meal 
than all corn meal to feed: three-year-old steers 
that have not been accustomed to grain. 

But it should never be forgotten that the true 
economy of this feed (as in fact of every other) 
depends on the proportion in which it is blended. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Ir will be a gratification to all friends of the 
“Christian Union” to know that it enters upon its 
seventh year with renewed strength and bright 
prospects. In common with all religious journals, 
it has seriously felt the great commercial depres- 
sion. But whatever losses were needful have been 
met, and whatever changes were demanded in its 
business affairs have been made: The ‘* Christian 
Union” is to-day in a more sound and satisfactory 
condition than ever before. 

Its friends are to be congratulated upon the 
accession to its editorship of a gentleman well 
known to the religious public by his scholarly 
attainments, and by his services as a journalist. 
Lyman Abbott, from his position as editor of the 
** THustrated Christian Weekly” of the American 
Tract Society, enters the ‘‘ Christian Union,” and 
will, after September 1st, be associated with Mr. 
Beecher as editor of this journal. 

The name of this paper indicates the spirit and 
purpose with which it was founded. Belonging 
to no denomination but to the chureh universal, 
acknowledging but the one Master, Jesus Christ, 
anticipating the time when we shall have grown 
up in all things into Him who is the head, it will 
seek that unity in Christ which fuses all Protestant 
denowinations in one truly catholic Church, and 
will embody those great truths which are the com- 
mon heritage of all Evangelical denominations, 
and apply them to the problems both of individual 
experience and of social and national life. 

It will be emphatically a Newspaper. It will 
give every week a survey of those great move- 
ments which both indicate and constitute the 
visible progress of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. 
In Ecclesiastical matters it will be comprehensive 
rather than minute, reporting primarily that 
Christian work in which all denominations are 
interested, and secondarily such denominational 
work as is of common interest to all Christian 
workers. In hearty sympathy with all who are 
laboring with and for Christ, it proffers to them 
its cordial co-operation, and invites from them 
reports of revival, missionary, temperance and 
others religious work, for the information and 
incitement of other Christian workers. 

It will give especial attention to the wants of 
Bible students and teachers. Besides a series of 
Articles by Lyman Abbott on the International 
Lessons, it will publish frequent Articles on 
Biblical and Sunday-School Topics by well-known 
writers. 

Love in the household makes piety in the church 
and peace and prosperity in the community. The 
“Christian Union” will be characteristically a 
“amily Paper, and will constantly endeavor to 
help the husband and wife, the parent and child, 
the master and servant to make the home on earth 
a true type of the home in heaven. 

The condition of the family, the church, and the 
community depends upon the development of the 
individual character. The ‘Christian Union” will 
make it a supreme aim to lead its readers to a 
knowledge and acceptance of Christ’as an all- 
sufficient Saviour, and personal and living friend, 
and will endeavor to inspire and aid all who are 
seeking the peace and the power of an intense 
love for and faith in Jesus Christ. 

Its Literary Department will contain careful 
reviews of all the more important American works, 
and brief notices of all current publicacions and 
reprints of any value. Its Scientific and Art De- 
partments will give a brief and impartial account 
of the progress of scientific thought, discovery and 
invention, and comments on the Art topies of the 
day. It will account nothing established in 
science inimical to anything true in theology. It 
will publish every week a Sermon or Lecture- 
Room Talk by Henry Ward Beecher, who will 
also, besides editorials, contribute Star Papers 
from time to time. 

In polities it will be independent, but not neu- 
tral; in moral and social questions progressive, 
but not ultra; in religion catholic, but not indif- 
ferent. It will endeavor to portray with impar- 





tiality views from which it dissents and move- 
ments which it opposes. In all things it will seek 
to manifest that spirit of honor, of equity, and of 
generosity toward those whom it opposes, which 
characterizes Christianity as distinguished from 
sectarianism. 

The paper will present as great a variety as 
possible, by the best contributors. The several 
departments embrace brief comments on current 
events, Editorials, Stories, Poetry, Contributed 
Articles on various subjects, Reviews of Books, 
Literary Notes, the Household, the Little Folks, 
Religious News, and the Calendar, comprising the 
leading news, both sacred and secular, the Sun- 
day-School, Inquiring Friends, Public Opinion, 
Farm and Garden, and Financial. The frequent 
publication of appropriate Musie will be contin- 
ued. 

Terms: Three Dollars a Year. Special Rates 
to Clergymen, Canvassers, Sunday-Schools and 
Clubs. The Paper will be sent to new sub- 
scribers for three months on trial for seventy- 
jive cents, Other periodicals will be sent with 
the *‘ Christian Union” at reduced rates. Address 
for particulars, and send all remittances to HORA- 
TIO C. KING, Publisher, No. 27 Park Place, New 
York. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 

Tue ‘Christian Union” has always waintained 
a high character with advertisers as a very valu- 
able medium. It is recognized by the leading 
merchants of the country, whose advertisements 
are found every week in its columns. The Book, 
Music, Dry Goods and Seed Trades are among its 
best patrons. We need not specify, but refer the 
reader to the advertisements in this or any issue 
of the paper. It is valuable 

1. Because the quality of our circulation is bet- 
ter than at any previous time. 

2. Its form enables us to give prominence to 
every advertisement. There are no obscure inside 
pages, as in the *‘ blanket ” sheets. 

3. No blind or doubtful advertisements are 
knowingly admitted, and none that cannot be 
read aloud in the household without invidious 
comment, 

4. Its rates are low in proportion to the cireu- 
lation. 

5. Special terms are granted regular advertisers, 
or to those occupying large space. 

6. It is preserved in thousands of households 
and in libraries—a marked advantage over the 
daily paper, which is read and thrown away. 

7. Its readers are intelligent, cultivated and 
thrifty. 

8. A copy of the paper is sent to every adver- 
tiser during the continuance of his advertisement. 

9. The rates are: 





PE NE a oa cdeceadsecoscuas $0.50 per line. 
Inside Middle Pages 0.75 - 
Sennen 0.75 x 
Reading Notices.... ............. 1.00 “ 


Discounts on repeated consecutive insertions as follows: 
Five per cent. on ‘'wo; Ten per cent. on Four; Fifteen per 
cent. on Eight; Twenty per cent. on Thirteen; Twenty-five 
per cent. on Twenty-six and upwards. 

Mr. E. T. Howard, who has been connected with 
the paper almost since its establishment, is our 
official agent in this city. He will call promptly 
on any parties desiring to advertise. 

The fall trade has already begun. The wisest 
merchants are now renewing their advertisements, 
and their testimony is uniform that the best busi- 
ness successes in this country have been attained 
by judicious advertising. 








GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


SAMPLE copies sent on application. 

RATES to clergymen, $2.50 per annum. 

ADDRESS all communications on business to the Publisher. 
AGENTS wil! send the subscriptions on the blanks provided. 


In changing address send both old and new address at least 
ten days betore the contemplated change. 


BounD Vo.tumes, V., VI. and VII. of the “Christian 
Union”’ $3, sent by express at purchaser's expense. 


Address papers intended for the Publisher to him per- 
sonally, and mark the article to which attention is desired. 


MAKE all remittances by money order, draft, check or 
registered letter to H.C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 
York. 


RECEIPTs for subscriptions must not be expected. If the 
label on the paper is not changed in two weeks after remit- 
tance, notify the publisher. 


Boston OFFICE; Appleton Crocker & Co., 333 Washington St. 
CHICAGO OFrFice: T. W. Hulbert, 114 Monroe St. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: W. Payzant, 339 Kearney St, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside pages ............... sdb eeeoccooces 0.50 per line 
Inside middle page.... .......c0.esse00s 0.75 

Outside pages..........ccccescececcecceee 0.% “ 
Reading Notices................066 eee $1.00 per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to tke inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher mast be accompanied by the money. 
Advertisements af Inside pages must be banded 
in on or before ay.and for outside es 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 
Address 


HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Piace. New VYerk, 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 
Canada. 

SINGLE CoPIEs, 8 CENTS. 


LIST OF SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
See page 191. 
Beaches. Miss Anna C., and Eliot, Miss 


ida M., Home and Day Sc 
9 West 39th St., New York. 








Charlier Ipacisute fer wones. Ladies, 167 
son Ave., w Yo 
Spat ‘Mie. Sophie Lenz. 


Claverack ip lolicge. Claverack. N. Y 
v. Alunzo Flack, Ph.D., resident. 





Dean College, Binghamton, N.Y. 
dress: R. A. Patterson, A.M. 


De Munn’s, Mrs. N. W.. W.. Providence, R. I. 


Fert Edwa 
ttAddress - 





Collegiate Irstitute, 
os. E. King, D.D., Fort Edward, N. V. 


Gannett Suntioase, - Chester 8q., Boston. 
A ress: Rev. Geo. Gannett. 


Golden Hill somtnary. Bridyeport, Con 
dress: Miss Emily Belson. 


Grove Hall, New Haven, Conn. 
Address: Miss M. P, Montfort. 





Highland ppitttcary Aenéomy Worcester, 
Mase. Address B. Meteuit. Sec’y. 





Lasell Semipary, Apberavele, near Boston. 
dress : Chas. C, Bragdon, Princ: pal. 





New Eagiand |Censervatory of Muste, Music 
, Boston. Address: E. ‘Tourjee. 


Norwich Universtey, bey wy Sel 
ress oO aa. le. 





Oberlin Cotlege, Oberlin, O. 
Address: J. H. Fairchild. 





Packard's Business Lollee, 865 Broadway, 
. Y. Address: 8. §. Packard. 





Pennsylvania pMilitary Academy. Chester, 
Pa. Address: Col. Theo. Hyat 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Address: Chas. Drowne. 





School of Vocal Art, 1327 Spruce 8t., Phila. 
ddress: Actuary. 


Seward Institute, eeae, renee Co., N. ¥. 
Add hriver, A.M. 





South Jersey Institate. Betégeton, N.J. 
Address: H. K. Trask. 





Telegraph College, Buffalo. N. Y. 





Wheaton Female Seminary, Porton, Mass. 
ress: Miss Ellen M. Haskell. 


FAIRBANKS’ 
SCALES 











THE 


STANDARD. 


Also, Miles’ Alarm Cash Drawer, 
Store Trucks, Baggage Barrows, all Sizes. 
Coffee and Drug Mills, Letter Presses, &., &c. 
PRINCIPAL SCALE WAREHOUSES: 
FAIR BANKS ee oe. Baichareet Broadway, N.Y. 


IRBANKS .— mares. Ny = ote Ma. 
bs eans 
'‘ALRBANKR 4 Co., 98 Manet ‘puta 
st 4 & Co., 398 Broadway. A 
FAIRBANES & bn .» 403 St. Paul's: Street, 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN 


Co., 34 King William st, London Eng. 
WN &Co., lk St., Boston 
i & Ewina, Masonic Hali, Philadelphia, 
AIRBANKS, MORSE & Co., 11] Lake St... Cincagp 
et MORSE & Co., 139 Walnut St. cin 0. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO., ig2 @upertor a8. ‘lov’ 0. 
FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 48 WoodSt., Pittsburgh. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., 5th & Main st, Louisville. 
io 7 s'& CO., 82 & 304 Washington ave., St. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Prencteco, Cal. 
For sale by leading Hardware Dealers 


2 FINE CARDS with name, Given Awaz 
Send postal. John Reynolds, Jackson, Mich. 


PICTURES. 19 . Paes, CARICA TURES, #6 ths the 
&che Sam pie copies by mail, Zoe 
-M.DONAL SON. Art Publisher, Cincinnati. 
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SHALL WE MEET IN HEAVEN. 


“A great multitude which no man could number.”’—Rev. 7: 9- 
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in heaven, shall we meet in heaven, With the blest who have gone be - fore? 
2. Will the an - gels bright, will the an - gelsbright,Bearus on to that hap-py home? 
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Will a crown be given, will a crown be given, When we standon the oth - er shore? 


light, Shall we stand round the great white throne? 
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AVE YOU SEEN IT ? 


Your scholars will like The Scholars’ 
Quarterly. It is a decided improvement 
on both Lesson Leaves and Question 
Books. It gives a new book for the scholar 
every three months, containing a Map, 
Bible Dictionary, Review Exercise, ete. 


Nearly all who sent for specimens 
have ordered a full supply for their 
schools or classes. Commendations of it 
have been received from every State in 
the Union. Its low price, Twenty-five 
cents a year, or Seven cents a quarter, 
puts it within the reach of all. 


Give it a trial before making a selec- 
tion of lesson helps for next year. 


Published by John Wanamaker, at the 
Office of The Sunday School Times, 610 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Address, Jonn D. Warrizs, Business Manager. 


10,000 
CHROMOS 


FOR SALE. 


Admirably adapted for Premiums. 


WILL BE SOLD 


AT A 


GREAT REDUCTION. 








Send One Dollar for the pocket edition of 


Webster's Dictionary 


Contains Sees Weeds Rules of Sailing. 
Tables of Mone eights and 

; Abbreviations, ords, Pupeoes. 
bs, &c., from the Greek, te —. 
and the Modern Lan Lananagss. 

Tucks, Gilt Edges. B 1 on ee 
of $1.00. 


vison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 


138 & 140 GRAND ST., N. Y. 

















Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 

UNIFORM EDITION. 12mo. Complete Sets or 
separate vols. Send for Catalogue. J. B. FORD 
& CO., 77 Park Place. N. Y. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 








For particulars address 








FRANK JENKINS, Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, #1 a gross. Sampler 
24 Murray Street, sent by mail. J. LEACH, 
Box 5656. New York. S6 Nassau, St.. N. ¥ 





FOR 
Singing Classes and Conventions. 


A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer’s 


former works, contaipin 
Every page sparkling with 


New and Beautiful Music. 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


Is +}, itimate successor of “SONG KING”? 
NG QUEEN,” which have had a com- 
bined sale of over 


350,000 COPIES! 


new ideas through eut. 


All Other Similar Works are but Imitations. 


Price $7.50 per dezen; Single Copy sent 
oe rece pt of 75 cents. Specimen pages 
ree. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 


Songs for the People |! 





'“* Gospel Hymns 


9 
and Sacred Songs 
used exclusively at the religious services held by 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 cts. 
each by Mail. Price, Words only, $5 
per 100; 6 cts. each by Mail. 





““Winnowed Hymns.” 


The most popular collection f ‘vr devotional exer- 
cises ever oo (except the “ MooDY AND SAN- 
KEY SONG BOOK.’’) 

Price, in Board Covers, $25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each by Mail. 


“Brightest and Best.” 


Entirely new and sterling songs for the Sunday- 
School, 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


This work phonlg be used in every Sunday- 
School in the land. Those who have ado it are 
nine A — m9 It is constantly tnewessing in in 





ses ie jens Covers, $30 per 100; 35 cts, 
each by Mail. 





The above and all of owr other Publications are 
old by Beckeetters na S hduste Dealers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New Yorh. 


91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Prof. Huxley's Lectures. 


Prof. T. H. HUXLEY, of London, will give three 
illustrated lectures on “ The Direct Evidence of 
Evolution” at Chickering Hall, New York, Sept. 
18, 20 and 22, at 8 o’clock P.M. Tickets securing 
seats for the Course, price $5, are to be had at the 
bookstore of D. APPLETON & CO., 549 and 551 
Broadway, or by application and remittance 
through the mail. 
ures that Prof. Huxley wil! deliver in this coun- 





This is the only course of Ject- 





try, as be sails for Liverpool Sept. 23. 
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Correspondence invited. Agents wanted. 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your Roofs last a lifetime, and 
save the expense of a new roof every 10 or 15 
years? It can be done: if you use Slate Paint 
it will not only resist the effects of water and 
wind, but shield you trom fire. 


OLD ROOFS. 

Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, 
which neither cracks in winter nor runs in 
summer. Old shingle roofs car be painted 
looking much better, and lasting longer than 
new shingles without tne paint, for one-fourth 
the cost of re-shingling. On decayed shingles 
it fils up the holes and pores, and gives a new 
substantial roof that lasts tor years. Curled or 
warped shingles it brings to their places and 
keeps them there. This paint requires no heac- 
ing, is applied with a brush and very orna- 
mental. OF is chocolate color when first applied, 
but changes to a uniform slate color, an 
all intents and purposes slate. 

ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS 
the red color is the best paint in the world for 
durability. It has a heavy body, is easily ap- 
plied, expands by heat, contracts by cold. dries 
slow, and never cracks nor scales. One coat 
equals 4 of any other. 


FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOFS. 

Mills, foundries, factories and dwellings a 
specialty. Materials complete fora new steep 
or flat Roof of Rubber Roofing cost but about 
half the price of re-shingling. For Private 
houses. barns and buildings of all descriptions 
itis farsuperior to any other roofing in the 
world for convenience in laying, and combines 
the ornamental appearance, Lee ary ee and 
fire-proot qualities of tin, at one-third the coat. 
No Tar or Gravel Used. 

“How to save re-shinglinz—stop leaks effect- 
ually and cheaply in roofs of all kinds’’—a 
100 page book free. Write to-day; men- 
tion Christian Union. 


New York Slate Roofing Co., Limited, 
Roofmg Contractors, 8 Cedar St., N. Y. 


PATENT 


is to 





a. W. JOHNS’ 








feat Paint, for Tin Roofs. 
ints—all a ound work. 
os Fire-Proof Coating, for wood work. 
Boiler and Steam Pipe Coverings. 
Steam Packing, fiat and round, all 
and Ghenspins Felts, Moth-Proot 


Lining, 
use, and easily applied. Send for 
Pam Price-Lists, &e. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858. 
MATHEWS’ 


LIQUID STARCH GLOSS. 


Gives a splendid gloss and finish to all starched 
goods, making them WHITER AND CLEARER than 
wax or anything else, and prevents the iron from 
sticking. Trial bottle free. 

Put up in 4-07. bottles, price lic. Sold by Grocers 
and Druggists. 

A. L. MATHEWS & CO., 8 Murray street, N.Y. 


FANCY COODS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER, 
29 to 33 Park Place, N.Y. 

OUTDOOR SPORTS. ARCHERY, C a KET, 
CROQUE SE BALLS, LAW 
ENNIS ithe new game. ) 

Kleeman’s St. Germain Lamps, (Sole Pro- 

prietor.) 

French Clocks and Bronzes. Parian Statuary. 

China Tea and Dinner Sets. Glassware, etc., etc., 
ete. Birthday and Wedding Presents 
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CRAWFORD HOUSE, White Mountains, N.H., 


AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N. H., 
Eight Miles apart and under the same management, 
WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1876, JUNE ist. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the White Hiils. 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 
Bowling and Billiard Hails. 


EXCELLENT BANDS DURINC THE SEASON. 


Parties in } ag ve and He siae & can Webber 
York, to Jas. 8. BARRON & Co. 


to WM. C. BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. 
ngton Street. 


In New 


A. T, & 0. F. BARRON, Proprietors. 





- THE DESK OF THE 


THE PATENT 


CABINET OFFICE SECRETARY. 
Unique! Practical! Beautiful ! 
Fitly termed the KING OF DESKS! 
Designed and manufactured by 


THE WOOTON DESK CO., 


indianapolis, Ind, 





Send stamp for Descriptive Catalogue. 


DAY 





New York Agency, JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., %2 Broadway. 








USE ONLY 


THE BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
Is the Best Paint in the World 


2108. Third = 





There is no paiat manufacture 
Smooth, Glossy. Durable, Elastic. 
shade from PURE WHITE to JET ‘BLACK; and as evidence of its being 
the BEST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundsntly testify. 


BRANCH 


506 West St.. New York. 
., St. Louis, Mo. ; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & 
Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md, 


Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 


*hat will resist water equal to it. It is 
-vautifal, and Economical; and of any 


FACTORIES. 
83 W. Van Buren St.. Chicago, Ill. 





A CARD 
TO CITIZENS AND STRANGERS. 


KNOX’S FALL HAT READY. 
at 212 Broadway and under the Fifth Ave. Hotel 


> . SELECT THEBEST | 





ORTH | MARTINE 


URE PRIN 


PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


From the thousands of purchasers of o 
PARED PAINTS we | Moy yet to 
complaint. - Lp is ap) rent. paints 
have stood the of ones, © ere all po Setate 
have fatled in Surabinits, Their covering capacity 
being greater than that of any other paint, pre- 
sents a practical item of Coe” Our paints are 
guaranteed in every particular,— ~ consumer as- 
suming no risk whatever,as we will re-paint any 
building on which our paints do not prove oo 
tory: aliowing a choice of —— . White 
Lead, or any other paint in u 


WADSWORTH, MARTINEZ & LONGMAN, 
207 PEARL 8T., NEW YORK. 


our PRE- 
“a * ~~ first 











SECOND HAND CHURCH ORGANS. 


2 stone, 91-580 


stops, 1,200 
= stops, 400 

atops. 50 

stops, 15 


For Particulars apply to 
G. HOOK & HASTINGS. Boston. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1837. 








Vanduzen & Tift, fore 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. ¥. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
t@™ Lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 





What will the Weather 


BE TO-MORROW ? 


TheSignal Service 
BAROMETER 


WILL TELL YOU. 


ae . will detect and indicate correct 
n the weather 12 to 


T 
U WHAT J KIND = | A 8 M 
HING AND FROM 
ty Anren IT COMES—in- 
























MEKS 
jan their work according to its 
ft will save 50 times its 


perimtered 
TS WANTED-—- SEND 
OR OI LAR co 


roadway, ew York, 
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STAMP 
835 












Traveler says:—' We carefully in- 





USE 





And Milward’s “‘ Helix’ Neeaies. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere 





Boston 

d the above-described Signal Service Ba- 
meter, and found it to be as stated by Messrs. 

warres who are andr 


2 FANCY CARDS,— 11 styles, with name, 16 
cents, postpaid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau. N.Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 
For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 5656, N. Y. 














1876. 
FALL TRADE 


New Dosioras in Solid Silver 


AND 


Fine Electro-Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
550 Broadway, New York. 


FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


(From the Illustrated Christian Weekly, editorial.) 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY.—Among 
the many attractive displays — at the Centen- 
nial the one by this company. of fine silver-plated 
ware, cannot be excell n point of elegance of 
design and beauty of manufacture their goods ap- 
peal to the eye of eve poncider. but a daily use 
of some of their pla ware for eighteen years 
convinces us of its great durability an e mepesty 
of its manufacture. While some may choose “solid 
ware’ for use, yet the great masses who do not 
care to watch nights for robbers will be content 
with good plated ware that can only be told from 
solid by tests such as no one in use would ever 
give. careful inspection ot the stock of this 
company, with the prices they quote, will show 
where to make purchases. 

Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 

K & H. T. ANTHONY & CU., 591 

4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPH Bo 
SCOP ES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PH 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
4 species. First premium at Vienna. 

ufacturers of Photographic Material. 


CENTENNIAL 
TREES! 


The new Price List now re aay per dozen, 100, 
and 1000 of best Hardy Trees and Plants (Fruit 
and Ornamental. Very low prices. Descriptive 
Catalogues (illusirated)—Frutts. 6c.; Ornamental, 
10c.; free to Customers. Address 


w. S. LITTLE, 


Commercial Nurseries, Rochester. N. Y. 


IMPORTED 


DUTCHBULBS 


OUR NEW DESCRIPTIVE PRICED 
CATALOGUE of the above 
is ready for mailing. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John Street, New York. 


ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER. 


Strong Pot Roses, specially prepared for fall 
Planting and quick bloom, sent safely b mel. post 
sid. Five splendid varieties, ‘all ta 
1-00; 12 do., $2.00: 19 a0. $3.00; 20 do. 

4.00; 35 do -00. For 10’ cents each add 
tional, one Magnificent Premin 
every dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our new 
GUIDE TO ROSE-CULTURE, and choose 
irom coves 00 finest sorts. Address THE DIN- 
A = — CO., Rose-Growers, West Grove, 


Peruvian Guano Guaranteed 


By this Brand is designated Pure, Genuine 
Peruvian Guano, as imported from Perm, 
WARBANTED free from lumps and al! im- 
purities. 

Put up in bags of 200!bs. each, on which the 
guaranteed analysis is printed and the Retail Price 
per Ton of 2,000 Ibs. clearly marked. 

The price is estimated according to the analysis 
at the followmg rates, which are lower than those 
of any other Fertilizer : 
oe are orrrrere 17}4e. per lb. 

“ SOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC ACID, I6e. = 




















* REVERTED do do 8e. ” 
“ INSOLUBLE do do 2c. 
et I Terr tke. 20 ** 


None Genuine unless bearing the following 
Government Agents Brand : 





and Lead Seals—on which the Monogram of the 
brand is stamped—attached to eath extremity of 
the Twine with which the mouth of the bag is 
sewn. 

For further particulars apply for circulars to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
Agents of the Government of Peru, 
No. 63 Pine St.. New York. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


ANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, New Y 4 


Porat Kesors, Jai. 


1. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 

















